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PREFACE 


This  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Bengali  Script  was 
originally  written  by  me  in  my  mother  tongue  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Acharya  Ramendra  Sundara  Trivedl, 
Principal  of  the  Ripon  College,  who  to  my  great  regret 
has  not  lived  to  see  its  publication.  Principal  Trivedi 
intended  to  publish  this  essay  in  the  Journal  of  the  Barigiya 
Sahitya  Parisad,  of  which  learned  Society  he  was  the 
Secretary  and  one  of  the  founders.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Hon’ble  Justice  Sir  Asutosa  Mukhopadhyaya,  SarasvatT, 
Sastra-Vachaspati,  it  was  translated  into  English  and 
submitted  with  Principal  TrivedFs  consent  for  the  University 
of  Calcutta  Jubilee  Research  Prize  which  was  awarded  to 
me  in  1913.  The  publication  of  this  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  University  of  Calcutta  at  the  direction  of  the 
Hon’ble  Justice  Sir  Asutosa  Mukhopadhyaya,  SarasvatT, 
Sastra-Vachaspati,  Kt.,  C.S.I.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
etc.,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  teacher  the  venerable  Pandit 
Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasada  Sastri,  M.A.,  C.I.E., 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Government  Sanskrit  College, 
Calcutta,  and  now  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.A.S.B., 
formerly  Superintendent,  Archaeological  Survey,  Eastern 
Circle,  and  now  Officiating  Director  General  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  in  India,  for  many  corrections  and  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  My  friend  Mr.  Surendranath  Kumar  has  helped  me 
greatly  by  translating  portions  of  works  in  German  and 
French  for  my  use.  My  pupil  Prof.  Kalidas  Nag,  M.A.,  of 
the  Scottish  Churches  College,  Calcutta,  has  revised  the 
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type- written  manuscript  twice  and  has  corrected  many  of  the 
proofs.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Sj.  Hemchandra  Gosvami, 
Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  Gauhati,  Assam,  for 
pointing  out  the  modern  Bengali  inscription  recording  the 
dedication  of  the  image  of  Amratakesvara  at  Kamakhya 
near  Gauhati  in  Assam.  To  my  friend  Pandit  Vasanta 
Ranjana  Raya  Vidvadvallabha  Kaviranjana,  the  Custodian 
of  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parisad,  I 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Raya  has  enabled  me  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Bengali 
Script  by  collecting  transitional  and  final  forms  from  the 
manuscript  of  Canclidasa’s  Krsna  Klrttana,  discovered  by  him 
in  Bankura,  a  task  which  I  could  never  have  succeeded  in 
completing  without  his  aid.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Council 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parisad  for  permission 
to  photograph  and  reproduce  certain  pages  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  Bodhiebaryavatara  of  Santideva,  written  in  1492 
V.  E.,  and  of  the  Krsna-Klrttana  of  Candldasa, 


Poona, 

20th  August,  1919. 
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CHAPTER ( 

INTRODUCTION 


A.  The  arrangement. 

In  an  essay  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Bengali  script,  one  must  necessarily  follow  the  steps  of  the 
late  Hofratli  Dr.  Georg  Bidder,  the  father  of  the  science 
of  Indian  Palaeography.  Though  Burnell's  work  on  the 
subject  was  published  long  ago,  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative  and  the  scientific  arrangement  of  Bidders  work 
have  made  his  claim  to  the  title  indisputable.  His  Indische 
Palaeographie  was  published  in  1896,  as  a  part  of  the 
Grnndriss  der  ind.o-arischen  Philologie  mid  A/ tertumskunde , 
organised  by  that  indefatigable  publisher,  Dr.  Karl  J. 
Trubner  of  Strassburg.  The  work,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  short  and  concise,  and  dealt  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  alphabets  up  to  the  12th  century  A.  D. 
The  development  of  the  alphabets,  from  B.  C.  350  to  600 
A.  D.,  is  clearly  described  in  this  work.  But  after  that 
period,  lack  of  materials  obliged  the  learned  author  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  Northern  alphabet  as  a 
whole,  and  not  according  to  its  varieties.  The  discoveries 
made  during  the  last  sixteen  years  have  rendered  it  possible 
to  take  up  that  work  now.  The  arrangement  followed  in 
these  pages  is  mainly  that  of  Dr.  Bidder's  from  the  dawn 
of  the  historical  period  to  the  6th  century  A.  D.,  but  is 
different  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  periods.  In  latter 
periods,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  specimens 
from  North-Eastern  India,  and  the  latest  discoveries  added 
to  the  list  of  epigraphs,  have  been  analysed.  Thus,  the 
inscriptions  on  the  railing-pillars  at  Bodh-Gaya  have  been 
placed  in  their  proper  position  in  the  chronological  order 
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according  to  the  new  light  thrown  on  them.  In  the  Gupta 
period,  the  addition  of  a  new  variety  of  the  alphabet  is 
now  possible,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  Indian  civilisation  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia. 
Fresh  discoveries  have  also  made  it  possible  to  trace  the 
gradual  displacement  of  the  Eastern  variety  of  the 
Northern  alphabet  by  the  Western  one,  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  A.  D.,  and  to  determine  the  exact  epoch  of  the 
final  displacement.  Finally,  new  materials  have  facilitated 
the  determination  of  the  type  specimens  of  each  variety,  in 
each  particular  century,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
accuracy. 

From  the  7th  century  onward,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  follow  the  arrangement  in  Dr.  BiihleFs  work, 
as  the  development  of  the  Eastern  variety  from  600-1100 
A.  D.  has  not  been  clearly  shown  there.  In  the  following 
pages,  the  alphabets  of  the  North-Eastern  inscriptions  of 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  A.D.  have  been  separately 
analysed.  In  the  8th  century,  we  find  three  different  varieties 
of  the  alphabet  in  Northern  India,  or  more  strictly  four, 
if  we  count  the  alphabet  of  Afghanistan,  which  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  The  Western  and  Afghanistan  varieties  were 
developed  from  the  old  Western  variety,  while  the  Central 
and  Eastern  varieties  were  evolved  out  of  the  old  Eastern. 
The  Eastern  variety  lost  ground  and  its  Western  boundary 
gradually  receded  eastwards.  The  development,  of  the 
Eastern  alphabet  only,  has  been  followed  in  these  pages. 
It  has  become  possible  to  show,  that  proto-Bengali  forms 
were  evolved  in  the  North-East,  long  before  the  invasion 
of  Northern  India,  by  the  Nagan  alphabet  of  the  South- 
West,  and  that  Nagarl  has  had  very  little  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  Bengali  script.  The  chronology 
of  the  Pala  dynasty  of  Bengal,  and  specially  their  relations 
with  the  Gurjjara-Pratiharas  have  been  settled  from 
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synchronisms,  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  my  monograph  on  the  Palas  of  Bengal  1 

It  is  evident  that  Narayanapala  preceded  MahendrapSla 
and  Magadha,  specially  the  Western  portion  of  it  was 
included  for  sometime  in  the  Empire  of  the  Gurjjara- 
Pratlharas.  The  establishment  of  this  sequence  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  treat  the  analysis 
of  Fala  records,  which  are  dated  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  regnal  years,,  with  more  confidence. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Nagarl  script  in  the 
10th  century,  the  Western  limit  of  the  use  of  the  Eastern 
alphabet  was  still  further  reduced.  In  the  11th  century, 
we  find  that,  there  is  very  little  similarity  between  the 
alphabet  used  in  Benares  and  that  used  in  Gaya.  The 
progress  of  the  changes  has  been  very  rapid,  and  we  find 
the  complete  proto-Bengali  alphabet  in  the  11th  century 
A.D.  In  the  12th  century,  we  find  further  changes,  which 
make  the  formation  of  the  modern  Bengali  alphabet 
almost  complete.  The  final  development  of  certain  letters, 
such  as  if  ca  and  na ,  are  not  noticeable  until  after  the 
Muhammadan  conquest.  The  dearth  of  records  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  A.D.,  both  manuscript  and 
epigraphic,  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  letters  in  this  period.  The  shock  of  the 
Muhammedan  conquest  paralysed  Eastern  India,  from 
which  it  never  recovered  entirely.  The  blow  stunned 
literature,  prevented  its  growth  during  tlW  first  two 
centuries  after  the  conquest,  and  a  partial  revival  was 
made  only  in  the  15th  century.  The  revival  received  a 
fresh  impetus  from  the  Neo- Vaisnavism  of  Caitanya  and 
his  followers.  With  the  paralysis  of  literature,  the 
development  of  the  alphabet  also  stopped.  Very  few 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  Ill, 
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changes  have,  indeed,  been  made  in  the  Eastern  alphabet 
from  the  12th  century  A.D.  down  to  the  nineteenth. 
Such  changes,  as  are  noticeable,  were  made  during  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the 
alphabet  used  in  two  Mss.  written  in  Bengali : — 

(1)  ^antideva’s  Bodhicary  avatar  a,  copied  in  Vikrama 
Samvat  1492  (1435  A.D.),  discovered  by  Mahamaho- 
padhyaya  Haraprasada  fastrl,  C.  I.  E.,  in  Nepal  and 
purchased  by  him  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
(No.  G.  8067.)  The  complete  colophon  of  this  ms.  has 
already  been  published  by  me  in  my  monograph  on 
Saptagrama. 1 

(2)  Candidasa’s  Krsna-Kirttana ,  a  new  work  dis¬ 
covered  by  Pandit  Vasantaranjana  Raya,  Yidvadvallabha, 
the  Keeper  of  the  ms.  collection  of  the  VangTya-Sahitya- 
Parisad.  Though  the  material  is  paper,  the  script  makes 
it  impossible  to  assign  the  ms.  to  any  date  later  than  the 
14th  century  A.D. 

The  completely  developed  alphabet  has  not  changed 
at  all  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  A.D.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  vernacular  and  classical  literature 
received  a  fresh  impetus,  as  the  result  of  the  contact  with 
the  West,  but  the  alphabet  ceased  to  change.  Its  forms 
were  stereotyped  by  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  future  it  will  change  its  forms 
in  each  century. 

B.  The  limits  of  the  use  of  the  Eastern  Variety. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mauryas 
till  t^re  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Guptas,  Allahabad  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  formed  the  western 
limit  of  the  use  of  the  Gupta  alphabet.  The  western 


5  J.  A.  S.  B.  (N.  S.),  Vol.  V,  p.  253, 
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limit  is  the  most  important  one,  as  this  was  the  only 
limit  which  changed  its  position.  Upon  the  formation 
of  a  Western  variety  in  the  North-Eastern  alphabet, 
this  limit  gradually  receded  eastwards.  In  the  3th 
century,  Benares  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Western  variety,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
we  find  that  the  limit  has  receded  further  East.  In  the 
12th  century,  both  varieties  were  being  used  in  Magadha, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Govindapur  Stone  Inscription  of  the 
Saka  year  1059, 1  and  the  Bodh-Gaya  Inscription  of  Jayac- 
candra.2 3  After  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  Western 
variety  gradually  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  South 
Bihar  or  Magadha,  and  the  use  of  the  Eastern  variety  was 
confined  to  the  western  limits  of  Bengal  proper.  The 
use  of  the  Eastern  variety,  however,  lasted  in  Magadha 
till  the  14th  century,  when  we  find  it  in  votive  inscriptions, 
on  flag-stones  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Great  Temple  at 
Bodh-Gaya,8  and  in  a  new  inscription  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lai  Bihari  Lai  Singh,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Bihar.  The  Gaya. -Prapitamahesvara  temple 
inscription  of  V.  S.  1257  and  the  Umga  Hill  inscription  of 
Bhairavendra4  (  Y.  S.  1496  =  1439  A.D.  )  show  that 
NSgarl  had  entirely  displaced  the  Eastern  variety  in 
Magadha. 

In  the  north  the  snowy  mountains  formed  the 
northern  limit.  But  in  the  north-east  the  Bengali 
alphabet  was  adopted  in  Assam,  where  not  only  in  the 
Kamauli  grant  of  Vaidyadeva,  but  also  in  other 
inscriptions,  Bengali  characters  have  been  exclusively 


1  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  II,  p.  333. 

2  Memoirs,  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  V,  pi.  xxxv. 

3  Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  I,  PI.  II, 

Nos.  1  &  2. 

4  J.  A  S.  B.  (N.  S.),  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 
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used.  In  the  Assam  plates  of  Vallabhadeva  of  the 
Saka  year  1107  =  1185  A.D.1  we  find  archaisms,  which 
lurked  in  the  backwoods  of  civilisation.  In  the  east  the 
Bengali  script  was  also  being  used  in  Sylhet,  where  similar 
archaisms  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Sylhet  grants  of 
Kesavadeva  2  and  Isanadeva.3  In  the  south  the 
Bengali  script  was  used  throughout  Orissa.  We  find  the 
proto-Bengali  script  in  the  Ananta  Vasudeva  temple 
inscription  of  Bhatta  Bhavadeva  at  Bhuvane  svara,  and 
the  modern  Bengali  alphabet  in  the  grants  of  the  Ganga 
Kings  Nrsimhadeva  II  4 5  and  Nrsiihhadeva  IV.  6 
The  modern  cursive  Odiya  script  was  developed  out  of  the 
Bengali  after  the  14th  century  A.  D.  like  the  modern 
Assamese. 


1  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  V,  p.  183* 

2  Proceedings,  A.  S.  B.,  1880,  p.  148. 

3  Ibid,  p.  152. 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1896,  Pfc.  I,  p.  235. 

5  Ibid,  1895,  Pt.  I,  p.  136. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Northern  Indian  Alphabets  (B.C.  350— A.D.  600). 


A.  The  Older  Maury  a  Alphabet. 

Leaving  aside  the  various  theories  about  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Indian  alphabet,  we  turn  to  examine  it  as 
it  has  been  found  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  that  Dr.  Buhler  recognised  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  Alphabet  in  Asoka’s  time.  (<  The  existence  of  so 
many  local  varieties,  and  of  so  very  numerous  cursive  forms, 
proves,  in  any  case,  that  writing  had  had  a  long  history 
in  Asoka’s  time  and  the  alphabet  was  then  in  a  state  of 
transition/’  1  The  alphabet  is  also  recognised  to  be  “  a 
script  framed  by  learned  Brahmans  for  writing  Sanskrit/’2 
The  earliest  Indian  inscription  is  the  record  on  the 
Piprawa  vase  discovered  in  1898.  It  can  be  proved  on 
palseographical  grounds  that  the  forms  of  Brahmi 
letters  used  in  incising  this  record  are  older  than 
those  of  Asoka’s  inscriptions.  The  vases  found  in 
the  Stupa  at  Piprawa  contained  according  to  one 

M 

authority  the  relic  ( Sartra )  of  Buddha  himself,3  and 
according  to  another,  those  of  his  kinsmen  of  the  Sakya 
clan.4  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  stupa  was  raised 
over  the  relics  of  the  J§akyas,  who  were  slain  by 
Virudhaka,  King  of  Kosala,  during  the  life-time  of  Buddha 


1  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography  (Eng.  Ed.),  p.  7. 

2  Ibid ,  p.  17. 

3  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1898,  p.  388. 

*  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1905,  p.  680. 
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himself.  Consequently  the  date  of  the  Piprawa  inscrip¬ 
tion  must  lie  either  in  the  5th  or  the  4th  centuries  B.C. 
Palseographical  evidence  fully  supports  this  conclusion  : 
the  archaic  forms  of  the  lirahmi  alphabet  found  on  the 
Persian  sigloi ,  which  went  out  of  the  general  use  in 
Asoka’s  time,  are  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  An  analysis,  of  the  characters  of  this  inscription, 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  Eastern  variety  of  the  Maurya  alphabet.  It 
serves  to  indicate  the  upper  limit  of  the  use  of  the  alphabet 
of  this  period.  The  lower  limit  has  been  fixed  by  Biihler 
at  200  B.  C.1  The  seals,  found  by  Cunningham  at 
Patna,2 3  which  according  to  Biihler  belong  to  the  period 
when  Brahml  was  written  boushophedon  (povarpo^ 7r8ov), 
were  really  seal- matrices,  like  the  Rohtasgadh  ltock 
seal-matrix  of  the  Mahasamantadhipati  Sasaiika.^ 

B.  Varieties  of  the  Older  Maurya  Alphabet. 

In  1896,  Biihler  admitted  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  varieties  of  this  alphabet,  viz  : — 

(i)  the  Northern  :  to  be  found  in  the  rock-edicts  at 
Kalsi,  the  pillar-edicts  at  Allahabad,  Radhia,  Mathia, 
Nigliva,  Paderia  and  Rampurwa,  the  minor  rock-edicts 
at  Bairat,  Sahasram,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Barabar 
caves  and  Sanci  and  Sarnath  pillars  ; 

(it)  the  Southern  :  to  be  found  in  the-rock  edicts  at 
Giruai,  Dhauli  and  Jaugada  and  the  minor  rock-edicts  at 
Siddapura. 

Biihler  already  noticed  the  existence  of  varieties,  at 
this  period,  in  the  Northern  Maurya  alphabet.  “Even 

1  Indian  Palaeography  (Eng.  Ed.),  p.  33. 

2  Cunningham’s  Arch.  Survey  Report,  Vol.  XV,  Pi.  III. 

3  Fleet’s  Gupta  Inscriptions,  p.  383,  PI.  xliii  B. 
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the  writings  in  the  northern  versions  are  not  quite 
homogeneous.  The  pillar  edicts  ot‘  Allahabad,  Mathia, 
Nigliva,  Paderia,  Radhia  and  Rampurwa  form  a  very 
closely  connected  set,  in  which  only  occasionally  minute 
differences  can  be  traced,  and  the  edicts  of  Bairat  No.  I, 
Sahasram,  Barabar  and  Sanci,  do  not  differ  much.  A 
little  further  off  stands  the  Dhauli  separate  edicts  (where 
Edict  VII  has  been  written  by  a  different  hand  from 
the  rest),  Ihe  Delhi-Mirat  edicts  and  the  Allahabad 
Queen’s  edict,  as  these  show  the  angular  da.  Very 
peculiar  and  altogether  different  is  the  writing  of  the 
rock-edict  of  Kalsi,  with  it,  some  letters  on  the  coins  of 
Agathocles  and  Pantaleon  (but  also  some  in  the  Jaugada 
separate  edicts),  agree.  Perhaps,  it  is  possible  to  speak 
also  of  a  North-Western  variety  of  the  older  Maury  a 
alphabet.”1 

Thus  Biihler  distinguishes  three  different  sub-varieties 
in  the  Northern  Maurya  alphabet.  According  to  their 
geographical  distribution,  they  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : — 

( a )  The  North-Eastern — found  in  the  Allahabad, 
Radhia,  Mathia,  Rampurwa,  Nigliva,  Paderia  and  the 
Sarnath  pillar  edicts.  The  Earthen  seals  found  at 
Patna2  (seal  matrices  bearing  the  inverted  inscriptions 
Namddya  and  Agapalasa)  as  well  as  that  found  by 
Cunningham  at  Bodh-Gaya3  ( Mokkalinam )  belong  to  this 
period . 

( b )  The  North-Central — found  in  the  rock-edicts  at 
Bairat  and  Sahasram,  the  pillar-edicts  at  Sanci  and  Delhi 
and  the  cave- inscriptions  at  Barabar. 


1  Tbid ,  p.  34. 

2  Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Survey  Rep,,  Vol.  XV,  Pi.  III.  1,  2. 

3  Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  PI.  XXIV,  p.  1. 
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( c )  The  North-Western — represented  by  the  characters 
of  the  Kalsi  rock-edicts  and  the  letters  on  the  coins  of 
the  Greek  king's  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon. 

c5  O 

In  this  paper  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  North- 
Eastern  variety,  of  the  older  Maurya-alphabet,  and  such 
inscriptions  of  the  Northern  Central  variety  as  are  to  be 
found  in  North-Eastern  India.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  older  Maurya  alphabet  would  also  be  out  of  place  here, 
as  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  improve  upon  Dr.  Biihler’s 
admirable  description  of  it.  Consequently,  one  has  to 
remain  content,  simply  with  the  noting  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  alphabet  as  found  in  different  inscriptions.  Among 
vowel  signs  the  only  letter  to  be  noted  is  the  initial  i  which 
has  been  found  in  one  of’ the  inscriptions  on  the  railings 
around  the  great  temple  at  Bodh-Gaya,  where  Biihler 
reads  Iddgimitasa  for  Imdagimitasa  read  by  Cunningham.1 
But  in  reality,  the  characters  of  this  inscription  belong  to 
the  younger  Maurya  alphabet,  as  shown  by  Bloch.  Among 
the  consonants  the  form  of  Telia  found  in  one  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Bodh-Gaya/2  with  a  triangle  as  its  base,  should  be 
noted,  but  this  inscription  also,  belongs  to  the  younger 
Maurya  alphabet.  The  only  instance  of  na,  among  the 
inscriptions  of  this  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mason’s 
marks  on  the  pillars  of  Buddha’s  walk,  inside  the  temple 
enclosure  at  Bodh-Gaya.  Cha  with  two  loops,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  vertical  straight  line,  instead  of  a  circle  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  have  also  been  found  among  the 
mason’s  marks  on  the  pillar-bases  of  Buddha’s  walk.  The 
usual  form  oija,  is  the  Northern  form  with  a  loop  ora  dot. 
Other  letters  do  not  call  for  special  attention  but  forms  of 
the  test  letters  ya,  la,  sa  and  ha  may  be  noted.  The  form 
of  ya  is  essentially  the  Northern  one,  which  Biihler  calls 


1  Mahabodhi,  Pi.  X,  Nos.  9  and  10 

-  Ibid,  PI.  X,  No.  5. 
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the  “  notched  ya.”  The  form  of  la  is  generally  cursive. 
One  important  exception  is  to  be  found,  in  the  extremely 
cursive  form,  used  in  the  J augao'a  separate  edicts,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  to  be  found  in  the  EasN_ ..  variety  of 
the  Early  Gupta  alphabet  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
A.D.  The  position  of  the  Jaugada  edict  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  edicts  of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,  though  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  Southern  variety  of  the  older  Maurya 
alphabet,  stand  in  an  intermediate  position.  “  The 
Southern  variety  is  most  strongly  expressed  in  the  Girnar 
and  Siddapura  edicts,  less  clearly  in  the  Dhauli  amd 
Jaugada  edicts  by  differences  in  the  signs  for  a ,  a,  Jcha, 
ja ,  ma,  ra,  sa,  the  medial  i,  and  the  ligatures  with  ra  ”l 
Most  probably,  the  cursive  forms  of  hi  and  la,  found  in  the 
Jaugada  separate  edicts,  were  imported  from  Northern 
India^  *s  will  be  seen  later  on.  In  the  North-Eastern 
variety,  the  usual  form  of  ha  is  also  cursive.  The  extremely 
cursive  form  of  this  letter,  in  the  Jaugada  separate  edicts, 
is  peculiar  and  an  importation  from  the  North.2  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  a  slightly 
different  cursive  form  in  the  Allahabad  separate  edicts,  line 
1  in  the  word  mahamata. 

C.  The  Younger  Maurya  Alphabet. 

The  last  eight  columns,  of  Plate  II  of  Buhler’s  tables, 
represent  the  younger  Brahml  alphabet  of  Northern  India. 
The  letters  are  taken  from  six  series  of  inscriptions — 

(i)  The  NagarjunI  cave-inscriptions  of  Dasaratha,, 
ca.  200  B.C. 

( ii )  The  inscriptions  on  the  Tor  anas,  railing-pillars 
and  cross-bars  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  ca.  150  B.C. 

1  Ind.  Palaoo.  (Eng.  EcL),  p.  34. 

2  Burgess,  Stupa  of  Amaravatl,  p.  125. 
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{Hi)  The  cave  inscriptions  at  Pabhosa  in  the  United 
Provinces,  c%.  150  B.C. 

{iv)  The  oldest  inscriptions  from  Mathura.  These 
letters  are  principally  taken  from  the  oldest  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Dr.  A.  Fuhrer  during  the  excavations  at 
Kankdli  Tild,  "but  the  most  ancient  inscription  from  the 
district  of  Mathura  was  discovered  by  Cunningham  at 
Parkham.  This  inscription  is  incised  on  the  base  of 
a  mutilated  image  of  Yaksa,  at  present  in  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Museum  at  Mathura1.  Most  probably  its  characters 
belong  to  the  younger  Maurya  alphabet. 

{v)  The  Hathigumpha  inscription  of  Kharavela  of 
Kalibga,  ca .  160  B.  C. 

{vi)  The  Nanaghat  inscriptions  of  the  Andhras, 
ca.  150  B.  C. 

Among  these,  only  the  Nagarjuni  cave-inscriptmns 
of  Dasaratha  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  North  Eastern 
variety.  During  subsequent  years  one  other  group 
has  been  added  to  the  above  list : 

(vii)  The  inscriptions  on  the  railing-pillars  around 
the  great  temple  at  Bodh-Gaya.  The  late  Dr.  Theodor 
Bloch  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  “the  older  part  of 
the  Bodh-Gaya  railing  was  put  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century  B.  C.,  about  100  years  after  the  time  of 
Asoka”.2  The  cave-inscriptions  of  Dasaratha  are  about 
half  a  century  older  than  those  on  the  railing  pillars  at 
Bodh-Gaya.  The  following  points  are  worth  noting  on  the 
alphabet  of  the  cave  inscriptions  : — 

(1)  the  form  of  la  closely  resembles,  that  of  the 
extremely  cursive  one,  found  in  the  Jaugada  separate  edicts 
(see  ante  p.  14) ; 

1  Cunningham,  A.  S.  R.,  Yol.  XX,  p.  41,  PI.  YI.  ;  Vogel,  Cat.  of 
Arch.  Museum  at  Mathura,  1910,  p.  83,  C.  I. 

2  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Surve  yof  India,  1908-9,  p.  147. 
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(2)  Ihe  form  of  lingual  sa  is  peculiar  and  resembles 
the  form  found  in  the  Kalsi  edicts,  probably,  it  was  the 
precursor  of  the  looped  lingual  sa  found  in  Eastern  India 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  A.D. ; 

(3)  the  form  of  ha  is  primitive  and  resembles  that 
of  the  Siddapura  edicts  ;1 2 

(4)  the  form  of  sa  shows  an  advance — the  upper  hook 
has  been  lengthened  to  form  a  slightly  slanting  second 
horizontal  line. 

The  form  of  the  remaining  letters  in  Column  XVII 
of  Plate  II  of  Biihler’s  work  does  not  call  for  remarks. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  railing-pillars  and  cross-bars 
at  Bodh-Gaya  exhibit  further  changes,  though  they  were 
incised  only  about  fifty  years  after  Dasaratha’s  time  : — 

(a)  a  shows  two  forms.  In  the  word  Amoghas  /  the 
first  lector  is  decidedly  of  southern  appearance1  ( e.g .  PI. 
II,  Col.  VIII,  1 .)  •  the  other  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  inscriptions  of  the  noble  lady  Knrangi  and 
resembles  that  used  in  the  Hathigumpha  inscriptions 
(PI.  II,  Col.  XXI,  1) ; 

(b)  ka  has  invariably  the  dagger-shaped  form  which 
was  current  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century  A.D.  and 
was  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the  vertical  line  of 
the  older  Maurya  form,  cf.  ka  in  Tabapanaka2 , 
Knrangiye  ,  Sakaputrasa* ,  Cetika 6  ; 

( c )  kha  occurs  once  only,  in  BodhirakhitasaQ  where 
it  resembles  the  form  used  in  the  oldest  inscription  in 
Mathura  (PI.  II,  Col.  XX,  10)  ;  there  is  a  very  slight 
difference  between  these  two  forms,  the  Eastern  variety 
form  as  found  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription,  being 
slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  Western  variety; 


1  Buhler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  p.  36.  4  Ibid,  PI.  X,  4 — 7,  9 — 10. 

2  Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  PI.  X,  2.  3  Ibtd,  PI.  X,  3. 

5  Ibid,  PI.  X,  10.  6  Ibid,  PI.  X,  9,  10.  7  Ibid,  PI.  X,  3. 
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(d)  ga  occurs  several  times  in  the  name  Knrangi 1 
where  it  has  two  varieties  : — (1)  cursive  as  in  PI.  X,  p.  4 
and  (2)  the  angular  as  in  PI.  X,  6-7 ; 

(e)  glia  also  occurs  only  once  in  Amoghasa 2  ;  its 
appearance  shows  great  change,  though  it  resembles  one  of 
the  forms  used  in  the  Kalsi  edicts  (PI.  II,  Col.  8-12);  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  different  from  the  form  to  be  found  in  the 
North-Eastern  variety  of  the  early  Maurya  alphabet; 

(/)  ca  occurs  twice  in  Cetika ,3  but  its  form  does  not 
showT  much  difference  from  that  of  the  older  Maurya  one ; 

(g)  two  forms  of  ja  are  to  be  found  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions: — (i)  one  form  resembles  the  ja  in  Biihler’s  PI.  II, 
Col.  X,  15,  while  (it)  the  other  form  is  the  usual  older 
Maurya  one  with  a  dot  in  place  of  the  central  loop ; 

(h)  ta  resembles  the  southern  form  in  Biihler’s  PI.  II, 
Col.  V  II,  23  and  the  usual  form  of  later  Brahmi  inscriptions; 

( i )  da  occurs  in  all  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  on 
the  pillars,  copings  and  cross-bSirs  of  the  Bodh-Gaya  railing, 
and  resembles  the  angular  form  of  the  older  Maurya 
alphabet  (Biihler  PI.  II,  Col.  Y-VI,  23); 

(/)  dha  occurs  once  only  in  Bodhirakhitasa ;  there  is 
no  change  in  the  form  of  this  letter  from  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  till  the  10th  or  11th  century  A.  D. ; 

(0  na  also  occurs  in  all  of  the  inscriptions  from  Bodh- 
Gaya  and  its  base  line  shows  no  curvature  at  all, 
proving  that  these  inscriptions  cannot  be  placed  later  than 
the  2nd  century  B.  C. ; 

( l )  pa  shows  a  greater  degree  of  change ;  in  all  cases 
of  its  occurrence,  it  shows  two  well-formed  right  angles,  at 
its  l<|wer  extremeties ;  cf.  Tabapanakasaj  4  Sakaputrasa, 
Jivdputraye ,  5  Pajdvdtiye ,  Jivdputraye  and  Pdsada  6. 


1  Ibid,  PL  X,  4—7,  9—10. 

2  Ibid,  PI.  X,  2. 

3  Ibid,  Pl.  X,  9,  10. 


4  Ibid,  Pl.  X,  3. 

5  Ibid,  Pl.  X,  9. 

0  Ibid,  Pl.  X,  10. 
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(m)  the  form  of  ha  shows  no  change; 

( n )  two  forms  of  ma  have  been  found  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  : — (1)  ma  with  a  circle  at  the  lower  part  and  a  semi¬ 
circle  over  it,  as  in  Amoghasa 1  and  (Z)  ma  with  a  triangle  at 
the  lower  part  and  a  right  angle  over  it,  as  in  Mitrasa 1  2 ; 

(o)  two  forms  of  pa  also  are  to  be  found  :  the  first 
form  is  the  notched  one,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  coping 
inscriptions  only,  3  and  the  second  form,  that  with  the 
curve  below,  is  to  be  found  in  pillar-inscriptions4  ; 

(p)  ra  is  always  represented  by  a  curved  line ; 

(?)  va  shows  the  formation  of  a  triangle  at  its  base  in 
the  place  of  the  circle  ; 

(r)  two  forms  of  the  dental  sa  are  to  be  found : 
on  one  of  the  inscribed  cross-bars,  we  find  a  slight  curve  to 
the  left,  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lower  hook, 
of  in  Amogliasa ;  the  other  form  is  the  usual  older 
Maurya  one,  where  in  some  cases,  the  elongation  of  the 
lower  hook,  marks  a  slight  modification  ; 

(s)  ha  has  been  found  only  once  in  the  inscription 
recently  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Bloch,  where  it  occurs  in 
a  ligature.  The  form  of  this  letter,  in  the  word  Brahmamitra 5 
is  extremely  cursive  and  shows  that  this  hooked  form  is 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  variety  of  the  older  alphabets  of 
Northern  India ; 

( t )  The  newly  discovered  inscription  has  supplied  a  new 
letter  ha  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  word  in  ratio, 
and  resembles  the  form  in  the  Bharhut  and  the  Pabhosa 
alphabets  with  a  downward  elongation  of  the  .  left  vertical 
line. 


1  Ibid ,  PI.  X,  2.  3  Ibid,  PI.  X,  9 — 10. 

2  Ibid ,  PI.  X,  9—10.  4  Ibid,  PI.  X,  4—7 

5  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  1908 — 09,  p.  247. 
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No  inscription,  which  can  safely  be  assigned  to  the 
1st  century  B.  C.  or  A.  D.,  has  been  found  anywhere  in 
North-Eastern  India,  except  at  Sarnath.  The  records 
which  can  be  assigned  to  the  1st  century  B.  C.  are  very 
few  in  number : 

(i)  Inscription  pn  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  horizontal 
bar  of  the  stone-railing  surrounding  the  old  stupa  in  the 
south  chapel  of  the  main  shrine  1 .  The  seqond  half  of  the 
inscription  only,  is  of  earlier  date,  the  first  half  belonging 
to  the  second  century  A,  D.  (not  the  iird  or  4th  as  Messrs. 
Konow  and  Marshall  imagine).  The  date  of  the  second  half 
also  has  not  been  correctly  given.  It  is  impossible  to 
assign  it  to  the  2nd  century  B.  C.  The  shortening  of  the 
verticals  in  pa  and  ha ,  as  well  as  the  curvature  in  the  base 
line  of  na3  indicates  that  the  record  must  be  assigned  to  the  1st 
century  B.  C. 

(ii)  “When  clearing  the  south  chapel,  the  top  of  a 

stone  railing  became  visible  above  the  floor  *  *  * 

a  short  votive  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones,  places  the 
erection  of  the  railing  in  or  before  the  1st  century 
B.C/’2  Here  also  the  second  part  of  the  inscription  only 
can  be  referred  to  the  first  century  B.C.  This  part 
consists  of  the  word  “ Parigahetavam” . 

(Hi)  Inscriptions  on  the  pillars  of  a  railing  around  a 
votive  stupa.3  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  (No.  Ill) 
probably  belongs  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.  The  probable 
reading  is  : — Sihaye  Sahijateyikaye  thabho.  The  second 
inscription  (No.  IY)  has  been  very  badly  preserved.  The 
fac-simile  shows  : — 

1.  ...niya  Sonade  ( va ). 


1  Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  1906 — 07, 

p.  96,  No.  IV. 

2  Ibid,  1904-5,  p.  68,  PI.  XXXII,  No.  IX. 

3  Ibid,  PI.  XXXII,  Nos.  Ill  and  IY,  p.  102. 
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2.  Thabho  dana  ( m ). 

"The  pillar-gif  c  of  Sonadeva  ( Svarnadeva )  of. . ” 

Inscription  No.  II  which  ends  with  the  word  “Ddnam 
thabho  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  early  Maurya  period 
of  the  3rd  century  B.  C. 

(iv)  Inscription  on  a  rail  stone  (?  cross  bar)  : — 
Bhariniye  Saham  Yateyikd  (ye)1 2 3-— the  gift  of  Yateyika  with 
Bharini.  This  inscription  also  belongs  to  the  1st  century 
B.C.,  as  indicated  by  the  form  of  medial  i  and  the  short¬ 
ening  of  the  verticals  in  ya. 

(v)  Inscription  of  the  king  Asvaghosa,  the  year  40. 

incised  on  the  pillar  of  Asoka . ”  “ . 

rparigeyhe  rdjua  A  s  vag  h  o  sh  a  sya  chatarise  Savachhare 
hematapakhe  prathame  divase  dasameY 2  Certain  words 
following  the  above  record,  have  been  read  by  Dr.  Venis 
as  follows  :  Sutithage  4,  200,  9. 3  Drs.  Fleet  and  Yenis 
hold  that  this  date  should  be  referred  to  the  Malava - 
Vikrama  era  and  arrive  at  111-151  A.D.  as  the  date  of 
Asvaghosa.  If  Drs.  Fleet  and  Venis  be  correct,  then  it 
shall  have  to  be  admitted  that,  Kaniska ,  Huviska  and 
Vasudeva  reigned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  A.D.,  because  in  a  treatise  on  Palaeography, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit,  that  the  group  of  Kusana 
inscriptions,  came  before  those  of  Asvaghosa,  the  Ksatrapas 
JSahapdna  and  Sodusa ,  and  the  archaic^,  inscriptions  from 
Mathura. 

(vi)  Fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Asvagho  a  : — 

1.  Rdjfia  Asvaghosa  (sya) . 


1  Ibid,  1906-7,  p.  9 &,  No.  II,  PI.  XXX. 

2  Ep.  Ind.  Vol.,  VIII,  p.  171. 

3  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1912,  pp.  701-707. 
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2.  Upala  he  ma  ( mtapakhe  ?)A . . 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  above  inscriptions 
from  Sarnatli  are  - 

(i)  total  absence  of  any  difference  from  the  forms  of 
the  characters  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  B.  C.  found  in 
North-Western  India ; 

(ii)  consequently  we  find  the  general  shortening  of 
vertical  lines,  angularisation  of  curved  strokes,  and  in  the 
case  of  medial  vowel  signs,  cursiveness  of  the  angular  forms 
of  the  older  Maurya  Brahmi. 

D.  Kusana  Inscriptions. 

Under  the  above  title  the  inscriptions  of  the  great 
Kusana  Kings,  Kaniska,  Huviska  and  Vasudeva  are  to  be 
considered,  the  dates  in  whose  inscriptions  are  generally 
taken  to  be  Saka  dates.1 2  At  present  two  theories  are 
current  about  the  dates  used  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Kusana  kings  mentioned  above. 

(i)  That  the  dates  in  the  Ku  ana  incriptions  should 
be  referred  to  the  Malava-  Vikrama  era  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Kaniska  in  the  year  57  B.  C.  The  expounders 
of  this  theory  hold  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  Satraps 
Sodasa  and  Rahjuvula  fall  after  those  of  Kaniska, 
Huviska  and  Vasudeva  in  the  chronological  order.  This* 
fact  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  considered  to  be  true,  in  a 
paper  on  Palaeography. 

(ii)  That  the  dates  in  the  Kusana  inscriptions  should 

* 

be  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  which  was  founded  hY 
Kaniska  in  the  year  78  A.D.  In  the  following  pages  I 
have  adopted  this  theory,  which  was  started  by  Oklenberg 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol..  VIII.,  p.  172. 

2  Biikler’a  Indian  Palaeography  (Eng.  Ed.),  p.  40  and  Ind. 

Anfc.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  25. 
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and  F  'ergusson,  adopted  by  Biihler  and  Rapson,  defended 
by  myself  and  finally  accepted  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith.  The 
inscriptions  of  the  Ku  ana  period  (1st  and  2nd  centuries 
A.D.)  are  more  abundant  in  North-Western  India.  On 
this  point  Biihler  says  :  “  The  next  step  in  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  Brahml  of  Northern  India  is  illustrated  bv  the 

1/ 

inscriptions  from  the  time  of  the  Kusana  kings  Kaniska, 
Huviska  and  Vasuska-Vasudeva,  the  first  among*  whom 
made  an  end  of  the  rule  of  the  older  Sakas  in  the 
Eastern  and.  Southern  Punjab.  The  inscriptions  with 
the  names  of  these  kings  which  run  from  the  years  4  to 
98  (according  to  the  usually  accepted  opinions,  of  the 
Saka  era  of  A.D.  77-78,  or  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Selukid  era)  are  very  numerous  in  Mathura  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  are  found  also  in  Eastern  Rajputana 
and  in  the  Central  India  Agency  (Sanci).”  1 

In  subsequent  years  a  number  of  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  in  North-Eastern  India,  which  can 
without  doubt  be  referred  to  this  particular  period 

(i)  the  Bodh-Gaya  Fragmentary  inscription  on  the 
diamond  throne  (vajrasam)  ;2 

(ii)  the  Sarnath  Umbrella-staff  inscription  of  the 
3rd  year  of  Kaniska  ;3 

{in)  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  Bodhisattva 
Image  dedicated  in  the  3rd  year  of  Kaniska  ;4 

{iv)  the  inscription  at  the  back  of  the  Bodhisattva 
image  of  the  3rd  year  of  Kaniska  ;5 


1  Ibid. 

2  Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  p.  58. 

3  EPi.  Ind.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  176. 

4  Ibid,  p.  179. 

6  Ibid. 
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(v)  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  an  image  of 

Bodhisattva  from  Sahet  Mahet  (the  ancient  ^ravastl) ; 1 

(vi)  inscription  on  an  umbrella-staff,  now  in  the 

Indian  Museum,  probably  found  in  the  ruins  of  Sahet 

Mahet  ;2 

(yii)  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  an  image  of 
Bodhisattva  found  at  Sahet  Mahet  ;3 

(viii)  fragmentary  inscription  on  a  fragment  of  a 
sculpture  discovered  at  Rajagrha  ( Raj  gif ),  in  the  Patna 
District ; 4 

(ix)  fragmentary  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  an 
image  discovered  at  Rajagrha;5 

The  records  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  fall  into  two 

distinct  and  separate  classes. — 

I.  The  Eastern  variety  of  the  North- Indian  Alphabet 
of  the  Kusdna  period ,  earlier  variety.  All  the  inscriptions 
enumerated  above  belong  to  this  class.  Six  years  ago, 
I  stated,  that  inscription  No.  VIII  belongs  to  the  class 
of  Epigraphs  known  as  inscriptions  written  in  the 
Northern- Ksatrapa  alphabet,  but  now  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Vogel  in  calling  them  by  the  new  name  “  Early  Kusdna.” 
Inscription  No.  I.  is  by  far  the  oldest  inscription  of  the 
Kusana  period,  discovered  up  to  date,  in  North-Eastern 
India.  It  was  incised  on  the  edge  of  a  slab  of  stone, 
which  is  at  present  lying  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  at  Bodh- 
Gaya.  6  It  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation 


1  Arch.  Survey,  Rep.,  Vol.  I,  p.  339  f. ;  J  R.A.S.,  N.S.,  Vol.  V,  p.  192 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  1898,  p.  274  and  Ep.  Inch,  Yol.  VIII,  p.  179. 

2  Epi.  Ind.,  Yol.  IX,  p.  290. 

8  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  1908-9,  p.  133. 

4  Ind.,  Ant.,  Yol.  XXXVIII,  p.  49. 

5  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  1905-6,  pp.  105-6. 

0  Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  PI.  X,  ii;  XIII  and  XIY. 
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at  that  time  and  has  since  suffered  much  from  the  weather. 
When  I  examined  the  stone  in  1906,  I  found  that  the 
frag  mentary  inscription,  was  almost  illegible.  The  use  of 
the  broad-backed  sa,  the  shortening  of  the  verticals  in 
pa,  and  the  ma  in  which  the  lower  part  is  invariably 
triangular  in  form,  show  that  the  inscription  belongs 
to  the  early  Ku  ana  period.  Yet,  the  doubtful  ya  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  inscription,  which  is  archaic  in 
form,  proved  that  the  record  must  be  referred  to  a  period 
slightly  earlier  than  those,  in  which  the  later,  fully 
developed  tripartite  form  of  ya  is  found  to  be  used. 

II.  The  Eastern  variety  of  the  North- Indian  Alphabet 
of  the  Kusdna  period,  later  variety.  No  inscription, 
which  can  be  safely  referred  to  this  class,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  as  yet  in  any  part  of  North-Eastern  India. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  earlier  variety 
of  the  North-Eastern  Kusana  alphabets  are  : — 

(i)  the  use  of  the  broad- hacked  sa : — dandasca  and 

Sdvastiye  (L.  2  Sravasti  image-inscription,  Indian 

Museum),  dandasca  (L.  7),  Savastiye  (L.  8)  of  the 

* 

Indian  Museum  umbrella-staff  inscription,  Sivadhar- 

asya,  S/dvdsta  (L.  1),  k usald,  bhnyakusalam ,  and  Siva- 

mitrena  (L.  3)  of  the  new  Bodhisattva  image-inscription 

* 

from  Sahet  Mahet,  Sakyamuni ,  on  the  fragmentary 
sculpture  from  Rajgir;  Indrasiri  and  Paraliasalika  (L.  2) 
in  the  inscription  on  the  newly  discovered  pedestal  from 
Rajgir ; 

(it)  the  lingual  sa,  angular  in  form  in  which  the 
cross-bar  does  not  reach  the  left  vertical  line  :  Kaniskasya 
(L.  1),  bhiksnsya,  Pusya  (L.  2),  yasti  and  pratisthapito 
(L.  4),  k satrapena  (L.  8),  parisd  (L.  9)  of  the  Sarnath 
Umbrella-staff  inscription,  pratisthapito  (L.  1),  ksatra- 
pena ,  mahaksatrayena  and  Vanasparena  in  (L.  2)  of  the 
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inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Sarnath  Bodhisattva 
image;  Kaniska  (L.  1),  bhiksusya  (L.  2),  yasti  (L.  3) 
of  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  Bodhisattva  image 
from  Sarnath ;  bhiksusya  and  Pusya  (L.  1)  bhiksusya 

(L.  2)  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Bodhisattva 
image  in  the  Indian  Museum  found  at  Sahet  Mnhet; 
ksatriyauam ,  velistdnam  (L.  1):  vicaksana  (L.  2)  on 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  new  imige  from 
Sahet  Mahet.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  that 
the  form  of  the  subscript  lingual  sa,  as  found  in 
ksatriydnam  (L.  1)  and  vicaksana  (L.  2),  is  still  more 
archaic,  having  the  cursive  form  of  the  older  Maurya 
alphabet ; 

(in)  the  cursive  form  of  ha,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cursive  forms  ,of  the  Jaugada  separate 
edicts  and  the  Kausambi  edict  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  : 
this  form  occurs  on  one  inscription  only,  viz.  on  tW 
pedestal  of  the  new  Bodhisattva  image  from  Sahet  Mahet ; 
Bohisatva  (L.  I — 3),1  but  in  all  other  cases  the  angular 
form  of  ha  is  found  to  have  been  used ; 

(iv)  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  subscript  ya  has  the 
tripartite  form.  The  only  exceptions  being  Pusya  in 
(L.  1)  of  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Bodhi¬ 
sattva  image  from  ^ravasti,  now  in  the  Indian  Museum 
* 

and  in  Sakyamuni  on  the  fragmentary  sculpture  from 
Rajgir,  which  is  also  in  the  Indian  Museum.  The  dearth 
of  inscriptions,  written  in  characters  of  the  later  variety 
of  the  Northern  Kusana  alphabet,  in  Eastern  India  has 
already  been  noticed  above.  Inscriptions  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries  A.D.,  are  also  very  rare  in  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  India,.  With  the  exception  of  two  inscriptions 
from  Mathura,  which  I  hold  to  belong  to  the  3rd  century 


1  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey  of  India.  1908-09,  p.  185. 
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A.D.1  and  which  others  hold  to  belong  to  the  6th  century 
A.D.2 3,  no  inscriptions  are  known  which  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  pre-Gupta  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta  period,  we  are 
confronted  with  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  alphabet, 
used  in  Northern  India.  Inscriptions  belonging  to 
the  first-half  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  are  unknown 
unless  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription  of  Samudragupta8 
be  referred  to  that  period.  The  second  inscription 
in  the  chronological  order,  which  can  be  safely 
referred  to  this  period,  is  the  Bodh-Gaya  Image-inscrip¬ 
tion4  of  the  Gupta  year  64  =  383-84  A.D.  Scholars  are 
divided  in  opinion  about  the  date  of  this  inscription  also. 
Prof.  Liiders  of  Berlin  holds  Cunningham’s  theory  and 
says  that  it  is  a  Saka  date5,  inspite  of  Dr.  Biihler’s  clear 
statement  on  the  point.  6 7 

E.  The  so-called  Gupta  Alphabet  of  the  4th  and  5th 

centuries  A.D. 

Dr.*  Biihler  recognises  three  different  varieties  in  the 
Northern  Indian  alphabet  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 

A.D. 

if)  the  Eastern  variety — distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
forms  of  lay  ha ,  sa  and  saf 

(ii)  the  Western  variety — cursive  roundhand  type,8 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXX  VIT,  p.  29. 

2  Fleet’s  Gupta  Inscriptions,  pp.  262,  273;  Kielhorn’s  List  of 
Inscriptions  of  Northern  India,  Ep.  Ind.,  Yol.  V,  App.  p.  63,  No.  445 
and  p.  65,  No.  463. 

3  Fleet’s  Gupta  Inscriptions,  p.  1. 

4  Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  PI.  XXY. 

5  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  40. 

6  Biihleir’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  46  and  note  10 

7  Ibid,  Eng.  Ed,,  p.  46. 

8  Ibid,  p.  47. 
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and  (Hi)  the  Western  variety — angular  monumental 
type.1 

In  the  light  of  later  discoveries,  especially  the  import¬ 
ant  finds  of  the  British  and  Prussian  expeditions 
into  Central  Asia  under  Sir  Marc  Aurel  Stein,  Grunwedel 
and  others,  the  Northern  Indian  alphabet  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  A.  D.,  should  be  divided  into  the  following 
varieties  : — 

1.  The  Eastern  variety  :  specimens  — 

(i)  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription  of  Samudra- 

gupta, 

(ii)  the  Udayagiri  cave-inscription  of  Candra- 
gupta  II, 

(Hi)  the  Gadhwa  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the 
times  of  Candragupta  II  and  Kumaragupta  I, 

(iv)  the  Dhanaidaha  grant  of  Kumaragupta  I, 

(v)  the  Mankuwar  inscription  of  Kumaragupta  I, 

(vi)  the  Bihar  pillar-inscription  of  Skandagupta, 

(vi/)  the  Kosam  image -inscription  of  Bhlmavarman, 

(mil)  the  Kahaum  pillar-inscription  of  Skanda¬ 
gupta. 

2.  The  Western  variety  :  specimens  — 

(/)  the  Mathura  inscription  of  Candragupta  II, 

(ii)  the  Sand  inscription  of  Candragupta  II, 

(in)  the  Bharadi  Dih  or  Karamdanda  inscription  of 
Kumaragupta  I, 

(iv)  the  Bhitari  pillar-inscription  of  Skandagupta, 

(v)  the  Indore  grant  of  Skandagupta, 

(vi)  the  Eran  pillar-inscription  of  Budhagupta. 


1  Ibid. 
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3.  The  Southern  variety  :  specimens  — 

(s’)  the  Bilsad  pillar-inscription  of  Kumaragupta  I, 

(ii)  the  Gangdhar  inscription  of  Visvavarman, 

(mV)  the  Mandasor  inscription  of  Kumaragupta  I, 
and  Bandhuvarman, 

(iv)  the  Vijayagadh  inscription  of  the  Yaudheyas 

(??)  the  Vijayagadh  pillar-inscription  of  Visnuvar- 
dhana, 

4 

(vi)  the  Girnar  (Junagad)  Rock  inscription  of 
Skandagupta. 

4.  The  Central  Asian  variety  :  specimens  — 

( i )  the  Bower  Manuscript, 

(ii)  numerous  other  manuscripts  written  in  the 
Central  Asiatic  variety  of  the  Gupta  alphabet 
discovered  by  the  British  and  German  expedi¬ 
tions. 


I.  The  Eastern  Variety. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  five  years  before  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Bidder's  work  on  Indian  Palaeography,  Dr.  A.  F.  R. 
Hoernle  recorded  the  following  observations  on  the 
Indian  script  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  A.  D.  :  “  There 

existed  at  the  time  of  the  Gupta  period  two  very  distinct 
classes  of  the  ancient  Nagarl  alphabet,  North  Indian  and 
the  South  Indian.  The  test  letter  for  these  two  great 
classes  is  the  character  for  m .  The  Northern  class  of 
alphabets,  however,  is  again  divided  into  two  great  sections 
which,  though  their  areas  overlapped  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  be  broadly,  and  for  practical  purposes  sufficiently, 
distinguished  as  the  Western  and  Eastern  sections. 
The  test  letter  in  this  case  is  the  cerebral  sibilant 
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sha  {sa)vi  This  classification  was  also  adopted  by  the 
late  Dr.  Biihler,  who  added  two  more  test  letters  : 
la  and  ha.  “  The  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  varieties  of  the  so-called  Gupta  alphabet  appear 
in  the  signs  of  la,  sa  and  ha.  In  the  Eastern  variety, 
the  left  limb  of  la  is  turned  sharply  downwards  : 
cf.  the  la  of  the  Jaugada  separate  edicts.  Further  the 
base  stroke  of  sa  is  made  round  and  attached  as  a 
loop  to  the  slanting  central  bar.  Finally  the  base 
stroke  of  ha  is  suppressed,  and  its  hook,  attached  to  the 
vertical,  is  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  exactly  as  in  the 
Jaggayyapeta  inscriptions.  In  the  Western  variety  these 
three  letters  have  the  older  and  fuller  forms.”  Another 
test  letter,  of  the  Eastern  alphabet  of  this  period,  is  the 
dental  sibilant  sa.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Eastern 
variety,  this  letter  always  has  a  loop  at  the  end  of  its  left 
vertical  line  instead  of  the  customary  curve  or  hook,  cf. 
the  form  of  the  letter  in  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription  of 
Samudragupta.  This  form  of  sa  has  also  been  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Kusana  period,  discovered  in 
Mathura.  The  Kankalltlla  inscription  of  the  £5th  year, 
shows  that,  in  that  inscription,  all  eases  of  sa ,  have  this 
form.1 2 

The  characteristics  of  the  epigraphic  alphabet  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  A.D.  have  already  been  discussed  at 
length  by  Dr  Biihler.3  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Eastern  variety  in 
the  following  pages.  In  1891,  Dr.  Hoernle  perceived  that, 
“  in  India  proper,  the  North-eastern  alphabet  gradually 
came  to  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  North-western 
alphabet,  in  comparatively  very  early  times.  This 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1891,  Pt.  I.,  p.  81. 

a  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  1,  p.  384,  No.  v. 

3  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  47. 
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displacement  must  have  been  in  progress  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  and  must  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  about  580  A.D.,  for  in  588  A.D.,  we  already  find 
inscriptions  in  Bodh-Gaya  (inscription  of  Mahanaman, 
Fleet,  P-  274),  which  show  an  exclusive  North-Western 
character.  There  is  not  a  single  inscription  known,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  about  and  after  600  A.D.,  which 
show  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  old  North-Eastern 
alphabet/’* 1 *  This  statement  will  have  to  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  later  discoveries  made  during  the  last 
two  decades-— 

(i)  The  Dhanaidaha  grant  of  Kumaragupta  I,  G.E. 
113  =  432  A.D.? 

(ii)  The  Mathura  Jaina  image-inscription  of  the  time 
of  Kumaragupta  I,  G.E.  113  =  432  A.D.3 

(in)  The  Karamdancla  image-inscription  of  Kumara¬ 
gupta  I,  G.E.  117  =  436  A.D.4 * 

( iv )  The  Amauna  plate  of  the  Maharaja  Nandana, 
G.E.  232  =  531  A.I).6 

(v)  The  Patiakella  grant  of  the  Maharaja  Sivaraja  ; 
G.E.  283  =  602  A.D.6 

(vi)  The  Ganjam  grant  of  the  time  of  M  aha  raj  a- 
dniraja  Sasanka,  G.E.  300  =  619  A.D.7 

(yii)  The  Mun/esvan  inscription  of  Mahasamanta 
Mahapratlhara  Alaharaja  Udayasena,  the  Har  a  year 
30  =  636  A.D.8 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1891,  Pt.  I,  p  82. 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.  (N.S.),  Yol.  V,  p.  459. 

4  Epi.  Ind.,  Yol.  II,  p.210,  No.  XXXIX. 

4  J.  A.  S.  B.  (N.S.),  Vol.  Y,  p.  457 ;  and  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  X,  p.  70. 

4  ibid,  p.  49  and  J.  A.  S.  B.  Yol.  Y,  N.  S.  p.  164. 

*  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  285. 

Epi.  Ind,,  Yol.  YI,  p.  141. 

Ibid ,  Yol.  IX,  p.  289. 
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(yiii)  The  Purl  grant  of  Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja  II. 1 

(ix)  The  Patikud  grant  of  Madhyamaraja,  the  Harsa 
year  88  =  694  A . I) , 2 

The  Eastern  variety  of  the  epigraphic  Alphabet  of 
Northern  India  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  A.D.  did 
merge,  as  Dr.  Hoernle  has  observed,  into  the  Western 
variety*  Inscriptions,  discovered  after  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Hoernle’s  article,  show  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
epigraphic  alphabet  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  A.D., 
and  tend  to  prove  that  this  change  is  already  in  evidence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century.  This  displacement  of 
the  Eastern  variety  of  the  alphabet  of  this  period  by  the 
Western  must  have  been  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  6th  century. 

The  Allahabad  pillar-inscription  of  Samudragupta 
shows  the  fully  developed  form  of  the  Eastern  variety 
and  the  test  letters  can  be  observed  here  to  their  best 
advantage.  The  next  inscription,  in  the  chronological 
order,  in  which  the  Eastern  alphabet  has  been  used,  is  the 
Udayagiri  cave-inscription  of  Candragupta  II,  on  which 
Dr.  Biihler  observes  “  The  fact  that  Fleet’s  No.  6  is  found 
far  west,  near  Bhilsa  in  Malva,  may  be  explained  by  its 
having  been  incised  during  an  expedition  of  Candragupta  II, 
to  Malva,  at  the  command  of  his  minister,  who  calls  himself 
an  inhabitant  of  Pafcaliputra.^3  Next  we  come  to  two  new 
inscriptions  both  of  which  were  incised  in  the  year  113  of 
the  Gupta  era  =  432  A.D. — 

(i)  The  Mathura  Jaina  image-inscription. 

|(u)  The  Dhanaidaha  grant. 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1904,  Pt.  I,  p.  284,  PI.  VI. 

*  Bafiglya-Sahitya-Parisad-Patrika,  Yol.  XYI,  p.  185,  also  Epi.  Ind., 
Yol.  Xr,  p.  281. 

3  Buhler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  46. 
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As  both  of  these  records  mention  Kumaragupta  I  by 
name,  so  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  their  proper  date. 
The  Mathura  inscription  shows  the  typical  forms  of  the 
Western  variety.1  In  the  Dhanaidaha  grant  of  Kumara¬ 
gupta  I,  we  find — 

(i)  in  all  eases,  the  looped  form  of  the  dental 
sibilant  sa,  has  been  used, 

(it)  in  all  cases,  the  looped  form  of  the  lingual 
sibilant  sa,  has  been  used, 

(Hi)  in  all  cases,  the  hooked  form  of  ha,  has  been 

used, 

(tv)  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  hooked  form  of  la 
has  been  used.  In  one  solitary  instance  the 
Western  variety  form  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
placing  the  older  one,  viz  : — V akkralana  (?)  in 

L.  8. 2 

But  in  a  stone-inscription  incised  sixteen  years  later,  we 
find  Eastern  variety  forms  of  sa,  sa  and  ha  in  all  cases.  In 
the  M  ankuwar  insciiption  of  Kunaiagupta  I,  we  see  that 
sa,  sa  and  ha  have  not  changed  in  the  year  129  G.  E.  =  448 
A.D.  The  discrepancy  may  be  explained  thus.  The  cur¬ 
rent  script  of  a  countrjT,  as  found  on  copper-plates, generally 
shows  a  more  advanced  form  than  that  of  the  Epigraph ic 
alphabet,  found  in  stone-inscriptions.  Copper-plates,  in 
ancient  India,  should  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  records,  as  paper  manuscripts  or  papyri  of  other  countries. 
The  forms  of  the  alphabet  used  in  them  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  forms  used  in  epigraphs  proper.  Twelve 
years  later  than  the  date  of  this  inscription,  we  find  the 
Eastern  forms  of  sa,  sa,  la  and  ha  still  persisting  in  all 
cases,  in  the  Kahaum  pillar-inscription  of  Skandagupta,  of 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  Yol.  II,  p.  210,  No.  XXXIX. 

a  J.  A.  S.  B.  (N.  S.),  Yol.  PI.  XX,  p.  461. 
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G.E.  141=460  A.D.  Butin  an  undated  inscription  of  the 
same  king,  we  see  that  the  Western  forms  are  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  Eastern  ones.  In  the  Bihar  pillar- 
inscription  of  Skandagupta,  the  first  half  of  the  record 
shows  uses  of  Eastern  forms  in  the  majority  of  cases  : — 

I.  la — (i)  tulya ,  (it)  atulyah  (L  1),  (in)  alulya 
(L.  3),  (iv)  mandalam  (L.  5),  (v)  vyalamba 
(L.  7),  ( vi )  l  ole  an  (L.  9),  (  vii)  kala  (L.  11) 

II.  ha — (i)  hi  havya  (L.  4),  (it)  grham  (L.  8); 

Only  in  one  instance  we  find  a  Western  variety  form, 
viz  : — agv ahare  (L.  13).  But  in  the  second  half  of  the 
record,  we  find  that  the  Western  variety  form  of  ha  has 
invariably  been  used,  in  all  cases.  In  the  second  half  of 
this  record  there  are  two  instances  of  la  : — (i)  kulali  (L.  28) 
and  saulkika  (L.  29)  but  as  the  facsimile  given  in  Dr.  Fleet’s 
work  is  incomplete  and  does  not  contain  these  lines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  the  forms  of  la  used  in  the  second  half 
of  the  inscription  with  hose  of  the  first  half.  I  have  found 
that  the  Bihar  pillar  inscription  has  suffered  much  from 
exposure  in  the  weather,  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Fleet's 
work,  and  at  present  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  clearer,  and 
more  complete,  inked  impression  than  the  one  taken 
for  Dr.  Fleet.  On  the  clear  evidence  of  the  Bihar  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Skaudagupta,  we  have  the  fact  that  WTestern 
forms  were  replacing  the  Eastern  ones  in  the  alphabet  of 
North-Eastern  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century 
A.D.  The  Pali  grant  of  Laksmana,  of  the  Gupta  year 
158 1  =47  7  A. D.,  shows  no  form,  in  the  alphabet  used, 
which  has  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
variety.  The  Pali  grant  should  be  included  among  North- 
Eastern  inscriptions,  instead  of  North-Western  ones,  as 
it  was  found  about  thirty  miles  from  Allahabad 


1  Epi.  Ind,,  Yol.  II,  p.  363. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Kosam  image-  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Blnmavarm&n,  of  the  Gupta  year  139  =  458 
A.D.,  shows  the  use  of  eastern  forms  and  the  findspot 
of  this  record  is  close  to  Pali.  In  this  inscription,  we  find 
that,  all  the  test  letters,  sa,  sa,  ha  and  la,  have  assumed 
Western  forms.  The  evidence  of  the  Pali  grant  of  Laks- 
mana  is  further  borne,  out  by  the  alphabet  used  in  the 
Amauna  grant  of  Nandana,  of  th^  Gupta  year  232x=551 
A.D.  This  inscription  was  discovered  in  the  Gaya 
District  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
other  class  of  inscription  but  the  North-Eastern.  In  this 
inscription  we  find  that  sa,  sa,  ha  and  la  are  of  the  western 
variety.  Consequently  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
reconsider  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hoernle  twenty-one 
years  ago  :  “  This  displacement  mils';  have  been  in 
progress  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  6th  century  A.D., 
and  must  have  been  completed  about  580  A.D.,  for  in 
588  A.D.,  we  already  find  inscriptions  in  Bodh-Gaya 
(Inscription  of  Mahanaman,  Fleet,  p.  274)  which  show 
an  exclusive  North-Western  character.”1 2  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  state  definitely  that  the  movement 
towards  the  adoption  of  Western  variety  forms  in 
North-Eastern  inscriptions  was  already  in  evidence  in 
the  4th  decade  of  the  5th  century  A.D.  So  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Gupta  emperor  Skandagupta,  the  change  had 
already  affected  the  epigraphic  alphabet  of  the  time. 
The  displacement  was  completed  before  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  5 fch  century  and  all  traces  of  Eastern 
variety  forms  or  characters  had  disappeared  from  the 
plains  of  Northern  India,  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  A.D. 


1  Ibid,  Vol.  X,  p.  49. 

2  J.  A.  S.  13.,  1891,  pfc.  I,  p.  82. 
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We  should  now  proceed  to  the  Palseograpiiical  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  class  of  records,  about  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  four  copper-plate 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  at  various  times 
during  the  last  three  decades.  The  first  three  was  published 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Pargiter  in  1910 1  and  the  last  one  was 
published  by  myself2  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Pargiter3  in  1911. 
In  size,  script  and  composition  the  four  records  indicate 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  variety.  These  four  grants 
differ  from  all  other  copper-plate  inscriptions  discovered  in 
India  on  the  following  points  : — 

( i )  they  are  not  grants  of  lands,  made  by  any  para¬ 
mount  sovereign,  nor  by  an}'  feudatory  chief,  with  the 
sanction  of  his  suzerain, 

(ii)  they  purport  to  be  deeds  of  transfer  of  property, 
made  by  certain  local  officials,  to  a  private  person,  as  well 
as  deeds  of  grants,  made  by  those  private  persons  to  certain 
B rah  m  anas  ; 

(in)  they  mention  a  number  of  officials  by  their 
proper  names,  and  not  merely  by  designations,  as  usual. 

The  facts,  quoted  above,  would  alone  go  to  prove  that 
the  records  were  spurious.  But  in  addition  to  them,  we 
have  the  palaeographical  evidence,  which  shows  that  the 
alphabets  of  two  different  periods  and  in  the  caee  of  the 
last  one,  of  three  different  periods,  have  been  used  in  the 
composition  of  these  inscriptions.  In  these  records  we 
find  that,  (1)  aa,  la  and  ha  have  two  forms  and  often  three ; 
and  are  used  in  conjunction  with  forms  of  the  sixth  or 
even  of  the  seventh  or  ninth  centuries  A.D.  In  the  first 
grant :  the  grant  of  Dharmaditya  of  the  year  3,  we  find 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  193. 

2  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  435. 

Ibid ,  Vol.  VII,  p.  476. 
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that  two  different  forms  have  been  used,  in  the  case  of 
three  test  letters  sa,  la  and  ha. 

I  .  Sa : — 

(i)  E  / stern  variety . 

(L.  1),  2.  vis  ay  at  i  (L.  3),  3.  visaya- 
mahattara  (L.  4),  4.  Ghosacandra  (L.  5),  5.  ksettra 

(L.  7),  6.  visaye  (L.  8),  7.  visaye  (L.  10),  8-9. 

ksettrdni  and  ksettra  (L.  11),  10.  drsti  (L.  12),  11. 
sad- b hay aji  (L.  13),  12.  abhildsa  (L.  14),  13.  salanya , 
(L..  19),  14.  modanesu  (L.  21). 

(«V)  Western  variety .  Strictly  speaking,  the  forms 
of  the  letter,  used  in  the  following  words,  are  much  later 
in  date  than  the  North-Western  Gupta  alphabet.  In  all 
cases,  the  letter  is  found  in  the  ligature  ksa  and  we  find 
that  peculiar  curvature  before  ka  denoting  the  presence  of 
the  sa,  which  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Adityasena  and  those  of  the  Gahadavala  princes  of 
Kanauj1,  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  A.  D.  There  are 
five  instances  of  this  later  form  in  the  first  grant— 

I.  ksettra  (L.  16),  2.  anugrahdkdmksind  (L.  18), 
3.  ksepa  (L.  21),  4.  daksinena  (L.  23),  5.  &§eni. 
(L.  25). 

II.  La 

(i)  Eastern  variety. 

1.  lavdha  (L.  2),  2.  kdlasalha  (L.  5-6),  3.  durllabha 

( L .  6),  4.  labhah  (L.  13),  5.  samkalpabhih  (L.  14), 

* 

6.  Silakundas  =  ca  (L.  214). 

(ii)  Western  Variety. 

1.  kale  and  2.  vdra/ca mandate  (L.  3),  3.  aluka 
(L.  5),  4.  kundalipta  and  5.  kulasvdmi  (L.  6)  6. 

1  JBiililer’s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  IY,  XV1IJ,  45  &  pi.  V,  XII, 
XX,  44. 
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mulyam  (E.  8),  7.  pustapala  (L.  9),  8.  knlya  and 

khandala  (L.  11),  10.  kaland  (L.  12),  11.  ab/ulasa 

(L.  14),  12.  nalena  (L.  16),  13.  dhruvilatyam  (L.  16), 
14.  knlya  (L.  16),  15.  k ala  (L.  18),  16.  sal-ahga 

(L.  19),  17.  uparilikhita  (L  20),  18.  anupdlana  (L.21), 
19.  pjratipdlaniyam  (L.  22),  20.  lingani  (L.  23). 

Ill .  H(i 

(i)  Eastern  variety . 

1.  vrhac-catta  (L.  4),  2.  icchamy-aham  (L.  7), 

3.  brahmanasya ,  4.  grhitva  (L.  8),  5.  avadhrtam  — 

astl  —  ha  (L.  10),  6.  hasten  a  (L.  15),  7.  paratr  —  anugraha 
(L.  18),  8.  himasena  (L.  23). 

(n)  Western  variety , 

1.  maharajadhiraja  and  2.  maharaja  (L.  2),  3. 

mahattara  (L.  4),  4.  tad-arhatha  (L.  8),  5.  mdta- 

pi tror- a n ugrah a  (L.  i9),  6.  Imret  (L.  26),  7.  himase'.a 
(L.  25),  8.  saha  (L.  26). 

Similarly  in  the  second  grant  from  Faridpur  we  find 
that — 

I.  In  all  cases  the  Western  variety  form  of  ha  has 
been  used. 

II.  The  Eastern  variety  form  of  la  has  been  used  in 
one  case  only  e.g.  in  mandala  (L.  4).  In  all  other  we 
find  the  Western  variety  forms — 

1.  lavdha  (L.  3),  2.  kale  (L.  4),  3.  gopala  (L.5), 
4.  khandalakaih  (L.  9),  5.  lauhitya  (L.  11),  6. 

knlya  (L.  14),  7.  akhila  (L.  15),  8.  satpdldni  (L.  17), 

9.  khandalaka  (L.  17),  10.  pustapala  (L.  18),  11. 

dAarmmaslla  and  12.  nalena  (L.  19),  13.  lihgdni 

(L.  20),  14.  slokdni  (L.  24). 
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The  form  in  the  last  example  is  very  late.  It  is  the 
9th  century  form,  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dighwa- 
Dubhauli  grant  of  Mahendrapala1 . 

III.  In  the  case  of  the  lingual  sa  we  find  eastern 
variety  forms  in  : 

1.  Nakusa  (L.  1),  2.  Ambarisa  (L.  2),  3.  visa)/ a 
(L.  5),  4.  Jyesra  (L.  7),  5.  Somaghosa  and  6.  visaydnam 
(L.  8)  7.  sastha  (L.  16)  8.  vrksa  (L.  21),  9.  sastim 
and  10.  Farm  (L,  24),  11.  sva-visthayam  (L.  27) 
and  western  variety  ones  in  : 

1.  ksettra  (L.  9),  2.  kset  rani  (L.  14),  3.  dkscptd 

(L  25);  another  indistinct  form  is  to  be  found  in  hast- 

astaka.  The  late  seventh  or  eleventh  century  form  of 

ksa  is  found  in  ksettra  in  L.  17. 

•  • 

The  third  plate  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  the  facsmile  published  with  Mr.  Pargiter's 
article  is  very  indistinct ;  the  reverse  or  the  second  side 
of  the  plate  only,  is  capable  of  being  analysed  for  palaeo- 
graphical  purposes.  In  it,  we  find,  that  in  all  recognisable 
cases,  the  lingual  sa  is  of  the  Eastern  variety  of  the  early 
Gupta  alphabet.  Both  forms  of  ha  have  been  used.  Only 
one  instance  of  the  Western  variety  is  legible  : — maha  in 
L.  3.  In  all  other  instances  where  the  record  is  legible 
we  find  the  use  of  the  Eastern  variety  : — (1)  m  a  hat  tar  ah 
(L.  8-9),  (2)  hasldstaka  (L.  10),  (3)  agrahdra  (L.  22), 

(4)  harAa  (L.  24),  (5)  saha  (L.  25). 

So  also  in  the  case  of  la  we  find  that  the  Eastern  variety 
form  has  been  rarely  used  while  the  Western  variety  form 
it  common 

I.  Eastern  variety : — (?)  Fatsapdla  (L.  5),  («) 

Khgdni  (L.  21). 


1  Ind.  Ant.,  Yol.  XV,  p.  112. 
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II.  Western  variety: — (i)  mulyam  (L.  14),  (it) 

kulavaran  (L.  18),  (Hi)  prakalpy a  (L.  18),  ( iv )  dharmasila 

(L.  19),  (v)  nalena  (L.  19),  ( vi )  Vatsapala  (L.  19), 

(vii)  kulya  (L.  20),  (viii)  Dhruvilata  (L.  22),  (ix) 

* 

Silakunda  (L.  23). 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  we  find  the  bipartite  form  of  ya. 
In  the  fourth  grant  we  find,  that  in  all  eases  the  bipartite 
form  of  ya,  the  Western  variety  form  of  the  lingual  sa  and 
la  have  been  used.  With  the  exception  of  three  instances, 
ha  also  has  the  Western  variety  form.  These  three  ins¬ 
tances  are: — (1)  vrahman-opaya  (L.  11),  (2)  vrahmana 
(L.  14),  (3)  sahasrani  (L.  20-21).  In  addition  to  these, 
we  find  later  forms,  in  the  word  parkkatti  (L.  18)  and 
svaminah  (L.  17).  in  case  of  ka  and  na  respectively.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  freely  say,  that  all  four  copper  plates 
are  forged.  It  may  be  asserted  that,  the  plates  belong  to 
the  transitional  period,  when  Eastern  variety  forms  were 
gradually  being  displaced  by  Western  ones.  But,  the  use 
of  mediaeval  forms,  precludes  such  a  possibility  : — (1)  I 
have  already  commented  on  the  form  of  the  ligature  ksa 
in  the  first  plate.  (2)  Another,  much  later  form,  is  that  of 
sa,  in  the  date  of  the  first  plate,  which  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Aphsad  inscription  of  Adityasena  and  Dighwa- 
Dubhauli  grant  of  Mahendrapala,  the  Pratihara,  of  V.  E, 
955  =  898  A.D.  The  form  of  ka  in  parkkatti  and  na  in 
svaminah  in  the  fourth  grant  had  already  been  commented 
upon.  Consequently  we  find  that  the  four  copper-plate 
inscriptions,  being  forgeries,  are  of  no  use  in  a  palaeo 
graphical  discussion. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Eastern  Alphabet— 550-1100  A.D. 

We  now  come  to  the  class  of  alphabets,  to  which 
Dr.  Biihler  has  given  the  name,  Siddhamatrka.  From  this 
point,  Dr.  BiihleFs  work  ceases  to  be  exhaustive  and  does  not 
deal  with  Eastern  variety  forms  of  the  Northern  alphabet, 
separately.  Such  a  treatment  of  North-Indian  palaeo¬ 
graphy  was,  perhaps,  impossible  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
consequently,  the  author  of  the  Indian  Talaograpky  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  Northern  Indian  alphabet  of  the 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  centuries  A.D. ,  as  a  single 
whole.  The  differentiation  was  made  only  in  the  case  of 

A 

Sarada  alphabet,  which  was  already  a  separate  unit  in  the 
8th  century  A.D.  and  in  a  much  later  period,  in  the  case 
of  proto-Bengali.  In  these  pages  Dr.  Biihler’s  arrange¬ 
ment  has  not  been  followed,  on  account  of  the  following 
reasons  : — 

I.  The  discovery  of  a  number  of  dated  records,  has 
made  it  impossible  to  accept,  the  alphabet  used  in  the 
Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Mahanaman,  as  representing  type 
specimens  of  the  North-Eastern  alphabet  of  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  A.D.  These  new  inscriptions  are  : — 

(i)  the  Amauna  grant  of  Nandana1,  G.  E.  282  =  551 

A.D. 

(it)  the  Patiakella  grant  of  Maharaja  Sivaraja2,  G.  E. 
283  =  602  A.D. 

(Hi)  the  Ganjam  grant  of  the  time  of  Maharajadhiraja 
SaSanka3,  G.  E.  300  =  619  A.D. 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  X,  p.  49. 

2  Ibid,  Vol.  IX.  p.  285. 

3  Ibid,  Vol.  VI.  p.  142. 
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(iv)  The  Mundesvarl  inscription  of  the  Mahasamanta 
Mahapratlhara  Maharaja  Udayasena1,  H.  E.  30  =  636 
A.  D. 

II.  The  final  settlement  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Gurjjara-Pratlbara  dynasty  of  Northern  and  Central 
India,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  D  R.  Bhandarkar  and  the 
late  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  has  placed  the  introduction  of 
the  Nagarl  alphabet  into  Northern  India  one  hundred  and 
thitt-yseven  years  later.  On  this  point  Dr.  Biihler  said 
“In  Northern  and  Central  India,  the  Nagarl  appears  first 
on  the  copper-plate  of  the  Maharaja  Vinayakapala  of 
Mahodaya  probably  of  A.  D.  7 94/’ 2  The  real  date  of 
Vinayakapala's  grant  is  V.  E.  988  =  931  A.  D.  instead  of 
H.  E.  188  =  794  A.  D.3 

III.  The  discovery  of  a  number  of  inscriptions  in 
North-Eastern  India,  specially  of  the  Pala  kings  of  Bengal, 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  two  different  varieties  of 
the  North-Eastern  alphabet,  as  early  as  the  8th  century 
A.,  D.,  and  shows  that  Nagarl  has  had  very  little  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  Bengali  alphabet. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of 
Ma  tanaman  was  the  only  known  dated  inscription  of  the 
6th  century  A.  D.,  in  North-Eastern  India.  In  it,  Dr. 
Hoernle  and  Dr,  Biihler,  found,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Eastern  variety  of  the  early  Gupta  alphabet  has  been 
entirely  d  splaccd  by  the  Western  one.  But,  we  have 
already  seen,  that  fresh  discoveries  place  this  displacement 
more  than  a  century  earlier.  The  next  point  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  is  the  tripartite  form  of  ya  and  the  downward  limit 
of  its  use.  In  1891  Dr.  Hoernle  fixed  600  A.  D.  as  tha 

1  Ibid ,  Vol.  IX,  p.  289. 

-  Bxihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  51. 

Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  VIII,  App.  1,  pp.  l  &  4. 
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lowest  limit  for  the  use  of  this  form  of  ya  in  Northern 
India  : — 

“Any  inscription  in  the  North-Western  Indian  alphabet, 
which  shows  the  more  or  less  exclusive  use  of  the  old  form 
of  ya ,  must  date  from  before  600  A.  D.,  while  any  inscrip¬ 
tion  showing  an  exclusive  use  of  the  cursive  form  of  ya 
must  date  after  600  A-  D.”1 

The  force  of  Dr.  Hoernle’s  argument  has  been  weakened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Udaypur  inscription  of  the  Guhila 
Aparajita2,  of  Y.  E.  716  =  659  A.D.  “The  discovery  of  an 
inscription  of  the  7th  century”,  observes  Dr.  Biihler, 

“with  mostly  tripartite  ya,  E.  I.  4,  29,  makes  a  modifica¬ 

tion  of  Roernle's  argument  necessary  but  does  not 
invalidate  his  final  result”.3  It  will  be  observed  that 

no  limit  has  been  fixed  for  the  use  of  the  tripartite 

form  of  ya  in  a  North-Eastern  inscription.  In  the 
Bodfi-Gaya  inscription  of  Mahanaman,  we  find  that,  the 
bipartite  form  had,  entirely,  displaced  the  tripartite  one. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  bipartite  form 
has  displaced  the  tripartite  form,  in  the  North-Eastern  in¬ 
scriptions,  almost  about  the  same  time  as  in  North-western 
records.  Subsequent  discoveries  now  enable  us  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  in  North-eastern  India,  the  use  of  the 
tripartite  form  of  ya,  lasted  about  half  a  century  longer 
than  the  limit  of  North-western  India.  For  example  we 
have  the  form  used  in  the  Amauna  grant  of  Nandana. 
The  date  of  this  inscription  is  not  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription,  and  it  was  found  in  a  place 
not  very  far  off  from  Bodh-Gaya,  yet  we  find  that  in  all 
cases  the  tripartite  form  of  ya  has  been  used.  So  again, 
in  the  ease  of  Patiakella  grant  of  ivaraja,  we  find  that 

1  J.A.S.B.,  1891,  pt.  1,  p.  90. 

5  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  29. 

3  Bnhler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  p.  48.  note  3. 
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the  tripartite  form  is  being  used  in  all  cases,  in  the  Gupta 
year  283  =  602  A.D.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  Mundesvari 
inscription,  we  find  that  the  tripartite  form  alone  is  used  in 
636  A.  D.  Consequently,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  use 
of  the  bipartite  form  of  ya ,  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription 
of  Mahanaman,  in  the  Gupta  year  269  =  588  A.D.,  is  prema¬ 
ture.  There  are  other  reasons  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that,  though  this  record  was  found  in  North-Eastern  India, 
the  alphabet  of  the  locality  was  not  used  in  incising  it, 
which  on  the  other  hand  was  done  by  a  man  from  Western 
India.  We  have  a  similar  case  in  the  Bhitari  pillar- 
inscription  of  Skandagupta,  which,  though  found  in 
Eastern  India,  shows  the  use  of  the  Western  variety 
the  Nortli-Indian  alphabet ;  and  the  Sand  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Candragupta  II  which,  though  found  in 
Western  India  shows  the  use  of  the  Eastern  variety  of 
the  alphabet.  The  alphabet  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya 
inscription  of  Mahanaman  cannot  be  taken  to  represent 
the  ordinary  Eastern  variety  of  the  Epigraphic  alphabet 
of  North-India  in  the  6th  century  A.D.  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

(1)  the  Amauna  grant  of  Nandana  and  the  Patiakella 
grant  of  Sivaraja  show  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tripartite 
form  of  ya ;  consequently,  we  have  to  admit  that  in  the 
Eastern  variety  of  the  Northern  alphabet  the  tripartite 
form  of  ya  was  in  use  in  the  6th  century  A.D.  ; 

(2)  the  prevalence  of  acute  angles  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  of  letters  is  exceptional,  and,  not  of  common 
occurrence,  in  these  records. 

The  ordinary  6tli  century  epigraphic  alphabet  of  North- 
Eastern  India  is  then  to  be  found  in  the  following 
inscriptions : — 

(1)  the  Amauna  grant  of  Nandana, 

(2)  the  Patiakella  graut  of  Sivaraja, 
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(3)  the  Barabar  cave-inscription  of  Ananta-varman,1 

(4)  the  NagarjunI  cave-inscription  of  Ananta- 

varman,2  and 

(5)  the  NagarjunI  cave -inscription  of  Ananta- 

varman.3 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  alphabet,  which 
remained  current  in  North-eastern  India,  from  550-650 
A.D.  are  noted  below  : 

(1)  The  use  of  the  tripartite  form  of  ya.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  Gan  jam  grant  of  the  time  of  Sasanka.  The 
difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  present,  so  long  as 

A 

the  riddle  of  Sasanka-Narendra  remains  unsolved. 
Why  asanka,  probably  surnamed  Narendra,  whose 
coinage  is  allied  to  that  of  the  early  or  the  Imperial  Guptas, 
went  to  Kalinga  and  how  he  came  to  be  acknowledged  as 
a  suzerain,  by  the  Sailodbhava  princes  of  the  Kongoda- 
mandala ,4  is  still  a  mystery  to  us.  The  introduction  of 
the  North-Eastern  alphabet,  into  the  Northern  Sircars,  was 
also  probably  due  to  this  prince.  We  find  the  ordinary 
6th  century  alphabet  of  Kalinga,  iu  the  Buguda  grant 
of  Madhavavarman  5  and  the  Parikud  plates  of 
Madhyamaraja. 6 

(2)  The  general  prevalence  of  right  angles  at  the  lower 
extremities  of  certain  letters  e.g.  glia ,  pa}  yha,  sa  and  sa. 

(3)  The  absence  of  later  developments- such  as  tails  or 
verticals  on  the  right  of  these  signs. 

1  Fleet’s  Gupta  Inscriptions,  p.  221,  pi.  XXX  B. 

2  Ibid,  p,  224,  pi.  XXXI,  A. 

3  Ibid,  p.  227,  pi.  XXXI  B. 

*  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  142. 

5  Ibid,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  43  and  Vol.  VII,  p.  100. 

VangTya-Sahitya-Parisad-Patrika,  Vu  XVI,  p.  197  ;  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol. 

XI,  pp.  281-87. 
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In  other  words,  the  North-eastern  epigraphic  alphabet 
of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  presents  the  ordinary  character¬ 
istics  of  the  North-western  variety  of  the  early  Gupta 
alphabet. 

Early  in  the  latter-half  of  the  7th  century  A.D.,  we 
find  a  marked  change  in  the  North-Eastern  alphabet.  The 
Shahpur  image-inscription  of  the  Harsa  year  66  =  671  A.D. 
and  the  undated  Aphsad  inscription,  both  of  the  time  of 
Adityasena  of  Magadha,  exhibit  this  change  for  the  first 
time.  From  this  time  onward,  the  eastern  variety  of  the 
northern  alphabet,  develops  by  itself  and  the  western 
variety  never  succeeds  in  displacing  it  again.  For  a  short 
time  only,  during  the  domination  of  the  Gurjjara-Pratlhara 
princes,  a  western  variety,  called  Nagarl,  makes  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt  and  divides  the  eastern  variety  into  two 

different  branches.  Out  of  these  sub-divisions,  the 
western  one  is  gradually  absorbed  in  Nagarl,  while  the 
eastern  one  develops  separately  and  becomes  the  Bengali 
script,  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  A.D.  At  this 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  more  complete  survey  of 
the  Eastern  alphabet,  than  that  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  variety  of  previous  centuries.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  we  find  the  following 

characteristics  of  the  eastern  variety  of  the  northern 

alphabet. — 

I.  Vowels. 

(1)  The  upper  part  of  the  left  limb  of  a  has  become 
a  slightly  elongated  nail-head  or  wedge,  while  the 
lower  part  is  converted  into  a  regular  curve,  with  a 
knob  at  its  top,  looking  more  like  a  comma.  The  right 
limb  together  with  the  line  joining  both  the  limbs,  can 
be  drawn  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  the  letter  resem¬ 
bles  the  Bengali  one,  in  its  present  form.  Cf.  a  in 

ajanayad  (in  L.  6). 
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(2)  In  the  ease  of  a  we  find  the  differentium  in  a  second 
curve,  also  shaped  like  a  comma,  which  is  attached 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  right  limb.  Of.  the  form 
in  asid  (in  L.  1). 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  short  i,  we  find  the  lower 
circle  or  dot  of  Gupta  alphabet  of  the  Western  variety, 
which  in  Maukhari  inscriptions  becomes  a  short  vertical 
curved  lice,  developed  at  this  period  into  a  long  curve, 
which,  in  two  different  cases,  is  shown  to  be  of  different 
lengths. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  u,  we  find  the  horizontal  line 
lowor-  extremity  transformed  into  a  curve  and 

elongated.  This  form  continues  without  alteration  till  the 
end  of  the  10th  century  A.  D.,  when  the  first  change  in 
its  form  is  found  in  the  Bhagalpur  grant  of  Narayanapala. 

(5)  The  rare  o,  becomes  an  elongated  comma  laid  flat 
on  its  back.  In  the  absence  of  the  earlier  forms  of  this 
letter  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  A.  D.  comments  are 
impossible.  The  only  known  forms  are  those  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Maharajas  of  JJchakalpa  and 
those  of  Yasodharman,  which  belong  to  the  Southern 
variety  of  the  Gupta  alphabet, 

II.  Consonants. 

(1)  For  the  first  time  in  Eastern  India,  the  first  conso¬ 
nant,  ka  always  has  a  loop  on  its  left.  The  looped  form, 
it  should  be  noticed  here,  has  also  been  found  in  the  Ganjam 
plates  of  the  time  of  -Sasankaraja  along  with  the  bipar¬ 
tite  form  of  ya .  It  continued  in  this  form  until  the 
loop  becomes  a  semi-circle,  in  the  11th  century  A.D. 

(2)  In  kha ,  the  triangle  at  the  base  of  the  letter, 
which  is  observable  for  the  last  time,  in  the  cave-inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Maukharis,  becomes  transformed  into  a  straight 
line  and  a  curve.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  become  a 
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semi-circle,  while  the  other  side  becomes  elongalcd 
and  touches  both  extremities  of  the  arc.  This  arc  and 
its  base  line  becomes  the  right  limb,  of  this  letter  in  the 
7th  century  A.  D.  The  left  limb  is  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  upper  hook  or  curve,  which  was  an 
open  square  in  Maukharl  inscriptions.  There  is  a  wedge, 
instead  of  a  dot  or  a  short  straight  line  at  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  left  limb. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  ga ,  we  find  the  open  square 
form  of  the  western  variety,  with  its  long  right  limb,  again 
transformed  into  a  curve,  with  a  wedge  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  its  left  limb. 

(4)  In  gha ,  the  curvature  of  the  base  line,  was  already 
observable  in  the  Eastern  variety  of  the  early  Gupta 
alphabet.  In  the  sixth  century,  we  see  that  in  the 
inscription  of  Yasodharman,  the  base  line  has  become  a 
curve  on  the  left  side  and  a  slanting  line  to  the  right, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  right  vertical.  In  the 
Aphsad  inscription,  we  find  that,  this  letter  has  become 
something  like  the  tripartite  ya  of  the  Kusana  and  Gupta 
periods,  the  only  differentia  being  the  wedges  on  the 
top  of  its  three  limbs  and  the  presence  of  an  acute  angle 
instead  of  a  right  angle,  at  its  right  lower  extremity. 

(5)  In  na  we  find,  the  lower  right  angle  is  becoming, 
in  some  cases,  an  acute  angle  and  the  vertical  straight 
line  is  transformed  into  a  curve.1 

(6)  In  ca,  the  two  curves,  of  the  Gupta  period,  are 
transformed  into  a  triangle,  with  a  wedge  on  its  apex  and 
a  slight  elongation  of  the  base  line  or  lower  line  towards 
the  left. 

(7)  There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  case  of  cha  and 
the  ligature  cha  shows  that,  the  older  form  of  ca  is  still 
being  used  in  certain  cases. 


1  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  IV,  Col.  XIX.  11. 
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(8)  In  ja  the  curvature  of  the  lower  horizontal 
line  was  already  perceptible  in  the  Eastern  variety  form 
of  the  early  Gupta  alphabet.  The  vertical  was  also  percep¬ 
tibly  curved.  Here  we  find  the  central  horizontal 
line  also  curved  to  the  same  extent  as  the  base  or  lower 
line.  A  wedge  has  been  added  to  the  right  extremity  of 
the  upper  horizontal  line. 

(9)  There  is  only  one  instance  of  the  occurrence 
of  jha  and  it  has  exactly  the  same  shape  which  ma  has 
m  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription  of  Samudragupta. 

(10)  In  the  ease  of  fi,a,  it  occurs  in  two  ligatures, 
> j'drifly  with  ca  and  ja  ;  the  form  nca,  does  not  differ 

much  from  that  found  in  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription 
of  Samudragupta,  but  in  the  ligature  j'hya  its  form  is 
still  more  cursive. 

(11)  In  the  case  of  ta,  we  find  the  Eastern  variety 
differring  very  much  from  that  of  the  Western.  The 
ta  in  the  Aphsad  inscription  is  merely  an  open  curve,  with 
a  wedge  placed  horizontally  at  the  upper  end  of  the  curve; 
but  in  the  Western  variety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  LakJcha- 
mandala  Prasas/i,  it  is  a  semi-circle  with  a  serif,  which  is 
attached  to  the  curve  by  means  of  a  wedge. 

(12)  In  the  case  of  tha  we  find  the  ancient  Maurya 
form  Still  being  used  in  Northern  India  without  any 
change. 

(13)  In  the  case  of  da,  we  see  that  the  letter  consists 
of  two  small  curves.  In  the  last  line  of  Aphsad  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  the  word  Gaudena,  we  find  a  more  archaic  form, 
resembling  the  one  used  in  the  Allahabad  pillar-inscription 
of  Samudragupta  ;  the  only  difference  being  a  slight 
shortening  of  the  length.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  the  word  Gauda  is  found  for  the  first  time 
in  Indian  epigraph}^,  in  the  Aphsad  inscription,  where  it  is 
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stated  that  the  Prasasti  was  composed  by  Suksma-siva,  a 
native  of  the  Gauda  country.1 

(14)  In  the  case  of  dka ,  we  find  the  angle  changed 
into  a  curve.  Cf.  the  form  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Yasodharman.  2 

(15)  In  the  case  of  a  na ,  we  see  that  the  base  line 
has  become  slanting,  thus  forming  an  acute  angle  at  the 
right  lower  extremity,  and  the  left  hook  has  beeome 
lengthened.  In  the  case  of  the  ligature  nda,  the  lingual  na 
has  acquired  a  distinctly  modern  form,  consisting  simply 
of  two  curves. 

(16)  The  lower  right  limb  of  ta ,  which  wr~  rbrc-dj 
elongated  in  the  Gupta  period,  becomes  slightly  curved 
and  we  find  a  wedge  at  the  top  of  this  letter. 

(17)  In  the  cese  of  tha  occurs  only  once  and  its  form, 
there  is  very  indistinct  e.g.  vimathito  (L.  7),  but  here 
we  find  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  distinctly  broadened. 
In  ligatures  on  th<  other  hand,  we  find  the  older 
form  still  prevailing  e.g.  in  sfka  in  Jcumbkasthali  (L.l). 

(18)  In  dka,  the  small  are  has  changed  into  a  semi¬ 
circle. 

(19)  In  the  case  of  na,  we  find  that  the  looped  form 
of  the  Early  Gupta  period  has  changed  into  one 
somewhat  resembling  the  modern  Nagari  one  'The  loop 
has  become  : — 

(a)  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  letter, 

(fi)  smaller  in  size, 

and  (e)  joined  to  the  main  body  by  a  short  horizontal 
stroke. 

1  An  earlier  mention  is  to  be  found  in  the  Haraha  Inscription  of 
Isanavarman  of  [V.  E.]  611,  which  has  since  been  discovered. 

2  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  IY,  X,  20. 
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(£0)  A  still  more  cursive  form  is  apparent  m  p>a  and 
the  acute  angle  has  become  more  pronounced.  The  right 
limb  shows  further  downward  elongation. 

(21)  In  the  Aphsad  column  of  Dr.  Biihler’s  plates, 
phxL  has  been  omitted  but  it  occurs  among  the  ligatures  e.g. 
Col.  XIX,  45.  It  occurs  many  times  and  we  have  it 
thrice  in  the  25th  line  of  the  Aphsad  inscription: — Sphatika, 
sphara  and  sphurat. 

(22)  From  this  time  onward  we  shall  have  to  discard 
ba  from  the  alphabet,  as  in  Northern  inscriptions,  va  took 
the  place  of  ba  and  its  occurrence  is  occasional. 

(93)  In  the  Western  variety  of  the  early  Gupta 
alphabet,  the  left  hook  of  bha  has  changed  into  a  solid 
wedge,  and  this  wedge  has  developed  into  a  hollow  one, 

the  same  time,  separating  the  right  limb  of  the  letter 
from  the  upper  part.  So  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
distinction  between  ha  and  bha  had  ceased. 

(24)  In  via  the  acute  angle,  observable  in  the  western 
variety  alphabet  of  the  early  Gupta  period,  develops  still 
more  strongly  and  causes  a  downward  elongation  of  the 
right  limb. 

(25)  We  find  two  varieties  of  ya  in  the  Aphsad 
inscription.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  bipartite 
form,  with  a  cleat  acute  angle  at  its^  lower  extremity  and 
in  the  second  place,  a  later  form,  in  which  the  acute  angle 
is  less  prominent,  but  the  downward  elongated  of  the 
right  limb  has  already  assumed  a  settled  from. 

(26)  In  ra,  we  find  for  the  first  time,  a  pointed  wedge 
or  arrow-head,  at  the  lower  extremity,  which  is  found 
earlier  in  inscriptions  of  the  western  variety  e.  g.  the 
Lakkhamandala  Prasasti 1  and  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription 


1  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  I,  p.  12. 
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of  Mahanaman.  It  is  still  more  developed  in  the 
Aphsad  inscriptions  where  it  resembles  a  da  of  short 
stature. 

(27)  We  find  two  forms  of  la  also.  In  the  first 
ease,  the  curve  or  hook  in  the  left  limb  of  the  letter  has 
been  lengthened  downwards  with  a  very  slight  outward 
curve  at  its  lowest  extremity.  In  the  second  case,  we  find 
the  hook  on  the  curve  of  the  left  limb,  instead  of  being 
prolonged  downwards,  has  acquired  an  inward  length,  very 
much  resembling  the  modern  Nagari  and  Bengali  forms  of 
the  letter. 

(28)  The  triangular  va  of  the  early  p:ric;J 

suffers  the  same  transformation  as  the  triangle  at  the 
base  of  kha •  Two  sides  of  the  triangle  are  converted 

into  a  curve,  while  the  third  side  is  lengthened.  A 

wedge  is  invariably  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  the 
letter. 

(29)  In  sa,  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  was  a  curve 

in  the  early  Gupta  alphabet,  whether  Eastern  or  Western. 
In  the  later  western  variety  it  changed  to  a 

rectangle.  But  in  the  Aphsacl  inscription,  we  find,  for 
the  first  time,  the  upper  part  consists  of  a  loop, 
while  the  right  lower  limb  has  been  elongated  upwards. 

(30)  We  find  three  distinct  forms  of  sa. — 

(a)  The  looped  form  which  occurs  in  the  Aphsad 
inscription  alone  (cf.  Biihler’s  tables,  pi.  IV,  XIX,  38). 

( b )  The  form  in  which  the  loop  is  changed  into  a 
hollow  wedge  (cf.  Bidder's  tables,  pi.  IV,  XVIII,  38). 

( c )  In  the  third  variety  which  is  found  exclusively  in 
the  Shahpur  image-inscription  of  Adityasena,  the  apex  of 
the  wTedge  has  separated  and  ceased  to  be  a  wedge. 
This  form  is  found  in  the  6th  and  9th  century  inscriptions 
of  north-eastern  India. 
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(31)  We  find  one  form  of  ha,  and  the  only  changes 
noticeable  are  the  elongation  of  the  curve  or  hook  in  the 
right  limb  of  the  letter,  and  the  introduction  of  the  wedge 
at  the  top  and  the  slanting  of  the  hitherto  horizontal 
base  line. 

The  next  inscription  of  the  Eastern  variety  is  the 
Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jivitagupta  II,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Adityasena.  Most  probably,  this  record  was 
incised  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th  century  A.  D.  The 
following  inscriptions  of  Eastern  India  may  be  taken  as 
type-specimens  for  the  8th  century  A.  D.  : — 

1  The  Deo-Baranark  pillar-inscription  of  Jivita- 
gupta  II.  We  have  a  certain  date  for  Adityasena  in  the 
Shahpur  image-inscription.  Three  full  generations  elapsed 
between  him  and  Jivitagupta  II.  If  these  generations 
be  taken  to  be  short  and  to  have  covered  fifteen  years  on 
the  average,  we  arrive  at  the  8th  century  A.  D.  as  the 
date  of  Jivitagupta  II.  Consequently  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  Deo-Baranark  pillar  was  incised  either  in  the  first 
or  the  second  decade  of  the  8th  century  A.  D. 

2.  The  Khalimpur  grant  of  Dharmmapala,  the 
year  33 1 . 

3.  The  Bodh-Gaya  image-inscription  of  the  time  of 
Dharmapala,  the  year  26 2 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  reign  of  Dharmmapala 
fell  in  the  8th  century  A.  D.,  because  he  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  — 

(i)  the  king  Indraraja  or  Indray udha  of  Kanauj  who 
is  stated  in  the  Harivamsapnrana  to  have  been  living  in 
the  Saka  year  705  =  783  A.  D.,3 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1894,  pt.  I,  p.  53,  pi.  III. 

2  Ibid ,  (N.S.)  Yol.  IV,  p.  102,  pi.  YI.  ;  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey 

1908-9,  pp.  148-50. 

3  Peterson’s  4th  Rep.  on  the  Search  for  Skt.  Mss.  in  the  Bombay 

Presy.,  pp.  XLI  and  176  ;  Ind.  Ant.,  Yol.  XY,  p.  141. 
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(ii)  a  king  named  Cakrayudha,  whom  he  offered 
the  throne  of  Kanauj,  and  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Gurjjara-Pratlhara  king  Nagabhata  II, 

(iii)  the  Gurjjara-Pratlhara  chief  Nagabhata  II,  for 
whom  we  have  a  certaiu  date  in  the  Buchkala  inscription1 
of  V.  S.  872  =  815  A.  D., 

(iv)  the  Rastrakuta  king  Govinda  III2  whose  certain 
dates  range  from  794 — 813  A.D.3 

The  Deo-Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvitagupta  II  is  in  a 
bad  state  of  preservation  and  the  facsimile  given  in 
Dr.  Fleet’s  work  has  not  been  well  reproduced.  We 
find  here  the  forms  of  initial  vowels  have  not  changed. 
Ka,  ga,  ca,ja,  ta,  tha,  da,  da,  dha,  na,  bha,  ma,ya,  and 
ha  also  have  not  changed.  We  .find  changes  in  the 
cases  of  — 

(1)  na,  in  which  we  find  the  right  hook  or  curve 
further  lengthened  downwards, 

(2)  in  the  case  of  ta  also  we  find  a  similar  increase 
in  the  downward  length  with  a  very  slight,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  curve  at  its  lower  extremity, 

(3)  in  tha,  we  find  the  top  of  the  latter  broadened, 
most  probably  due  to  “  the  elongation  of  the  ends  of  the 
wedges  and  of  the  use  of  long  straight  strokes  ”4, 
cf.  yathd  in  (L.  1 4), 

(4)  we  find  two  forms  of  pa:  ( a )  the  older  form,  in 
which  the  acute  angle  is  still  prevalent ;  and  (b)  in  which 
the  acute  angle,  though  present,  is  less  remarkable  and  has 
given  place  to  a  downward  elongation  of  the  right  vertical 
line  e.g.  in  the  ligature  spa 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  193. 

3  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXII.  No.  LXI,  p.  128. 

3  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  VIII,  App.  II,  p.  3. 

*  Bfthler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  53. 
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(5)  in  the  ease  of  la ,  we  find  the  acute  angle  having, 
in  certain  cases,  become  too  small  and  the  right  vertical 
straight  line  produced  downwards,  e.g.  in  kamala  (L.  4), 
but  in  other  cases,  it  retains  the  form  of  the  Aphsa<j 
inscription,  e.g.  valavi  (L.  6.), 

(6)  we  find  two  forms  of  sa  also  : — (a)  the  earlier, 
with  a  curved,  top  as  in  paramamahesvara  (L.  3),  and  ( b ) 
the  later  form,  which  we  find  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
resembles  the  9th  century  form  of  the  Dighwa-Dubhauli 
grant,1 

(7)  in  sa  the  lower  part  of  the  left  limb  is  cursive 
and  projects  beyond  the  vertical  level  of  the  left  side  of 
the  letter, 

(8)  the  third  variety  of  the  dental  sa  of  the  Aphsad 
inscription  is  used  in  all  cases. 

The  Bodh-Gaya  and  Khalimpur  inscriptions  of  the 
26th  and  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Dharmapala,  most 
probably,  were  incised  in  the  9th  and  last  decade  of  the 
8th  century  A.D. 

In  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Dharmapala  we 
find  : — 

1  three  forms  of  sa  : 

(a)  the  ancient  form  with  the  round  top  as  in 
Sildbhidah  L.  1,  Kesava  L.  2  and  sad-vinsati  L.  7, 

(< b )  the  later  form  without  the  cross-bar  as  in  Mahadevah - 
caturmukha  and  srestha  (L.  2), 

( c )  the  transitional  with  the  lingering  cross-bar,  as  in 
sreyase  (L.  4)  ; 

2  the  cross-bar  of  the  lingual  sa  going  to  intersect  the 
acute  angle  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  joining  the  right 
vertical  line  ; 


1  Buhler’8  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  pi.  IV,  XXI,  36. 
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3  in  ja  the  upper  horizontal  bar  disappearing  entirely 
and  being  substituted  by  a  wedge.  The  middle  horizontal 
bar  is  a  curve  and  longer  in  size  in  one  case  ( mahlbhuji 
L.  7)  and  shorter  in  another  ( ujjvalasya  L.  1)  ; 

4  two  forms  of  na  : 

(a)  the  older  looped  form  occurring  in  all  cases  except 
two, 

( b )  the  transitional  form,  between  the  Gupta  shape 
and  the  Nagarl  or  Bengali  form,  which  we  find  in  ahani 
(L.  9)  and  most  probably  also  in  khdnitd  (L.  6) ; 

5  in  na,  the  base  line  almost  disappearing  in 
many  cases,  as  in  jt mskarni  and  Visnu  (L.  5)  drammanam 
and  sahasrena  (L.  6),  the  base  line  finally  perceptible  in 
putrena  (L.  2) ; 

fi  in  ha,  the  acute  angle,  at  the  lower  extremity, 
more  sharply  defined.  The  characters  of  the  Kbalimpur 
grant  of  Dharmmapala  appear  next,  and  in  it  we  find  some 
notable  changes. 

1.  Vowels. 

1„  In  a,  we  find  a  broad  top-stroke,  for  the  first  time, 
which  makes,  the  resemblance  of  the  letter,  to  the  initial 
Bengali  a  complete.  Cf.  ajani  (L.  45). 

2.  In  d,  we  find,  the  length  of  the  vowel  is 
denoted,  even  in  the  case  of  the  initial,  by  a  full  length 
vertical  straight  line,  instead  of  a  curve,  attached  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  right  limb.  In  the  case  of  the 
medial,  this  form  is  to  be  found,  in  all  cases,  iu  the 
Bodh-Gaya  inscription  also.  For  the  initial  form,  cf. 
asid  in  L.  5. 

3.  In  the  case  of  i,  we  see  that  the  usual  form  is  a 
wedge  at  the  top  with  two  circular  dots  below.  Cf.  the 
form  in  iva  (L.  4)  and  ili  (L.  7). 


'>  : 
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II.  Consonants. 

1.  Ka  retains  the  looped  form,  but  the  acute  angle  at 
the  bottom  becomes  more  sharply  defined. 

2.  In  kha ,  we  find  the  hook  at  the  top,  having 
become  elongated,  is  converted  into  a  left  limb,  which  in 
certain  cases  e.g.  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription,  is  projected 
further  downwards  than  the  right  limb.  In  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  the  acute  angle  in  the  right  limb,  becomes  still 
more  sharp,  e.g .  nikhila  (L.  20)  and  khalu  (L.  25). 

3.  In  ga ,  we  find  the  left  limb  has  been  sharply 
curved  to  the  right,  the  extremity  of  the  curve  being 
occupied  by  the  usual  wedge. 

4.  In  gha  we  have  a  broad  top  stroke,  the  left  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  right 
vertical  line,  by  means  of  two  curves.  In  fact,  the  base  line 
of  the  5th  century  gha,  consisting  of  a  curve  to  the  left  and 
a  slanting  straight  line  to  the  right,  has  been  transformed 
into  two  distinct  curves,  while  the  acute  angle  at  the 
bottom  has  become  very  small. 

5.  -ha  occurs  in  ligatures  only  and  has  not  changed, 
ef.  Sahgzrgamanah  (L.  22). 

6.  In  ca,  there  is  no  other  change,  save  the  sharpness 
of  the  acute  angle  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
breadth  of  the  letter. 

7.  In  cha  also,  there  is  little  or  no  change,  except 
the  downward  elongation  of  the  vert  cal  line,  which  forms 
a  short  tail,  attached  to  the  point  or  junction  of  the  two 
circles,  cf.  ahavecchci  (L.  20). 

8.  In  ja,  we  find  remarkable  changes.  The  lowest 
horizontal  line  consists  of  a  hook,  while  the  middle  hori¬ 
zontal  has  been  forced  downwards  ;  the  place  of  the  upper 
horizontal  line  being  taken  by  a  wedge.  There  is  very 
little  difference  between  this  form  and  the  modern 
Bengali  form  of  this  letter. 
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9.  Na  is  to  be  found  in  ligatures  only,  cf.  sarvvaajfia 
(L.  1)  where  the  reproduction  is  not  very  distinct. 

10.  Another  important  modification  is  to  be  found  in 
ta,  where  instead  of  the  semi-circle,  we  find  the  letter 
consists  of  a  top-stroke,  a  vertical  straight  line  attached 
to  the  right  extremity,  which  forms  the  right  limb,  and  a 
curve,  attached  to  the  left  end  of  the  top-stroke,  by  means 
of  another  curve. 

11.  Tha  has  changed  from  a  circle  into  a  semi-circle 
with  a  straight  line  attached  to  its  both  ends  and  slightly 
produced  downwards,  beyond  it  ;  cf.  kanthe  (L.  23).  This 
form  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  9th  and  10th  century 
inscriptions. 

12.  In  na,  we  find  that  in  all  cases  the  older  form  is 
still  prevalent.  In  no  case  we  find  the  suppression  of  the 
base  line,  as  we  do  in  some  cases  of  the  Bodh-Gaya 
inscription. 

18.  In  ta,  we  find  the  curve  on  the  right  hand 
having  a  distinct  tendency  to  become  a  straight  line. 

14.  In  tha,  we  find  a  more  archaic  form,  as  neither  the 
top-stroke  nor  the  broadening  of  the  upper  pari  of  the 
letter  is  perceptible. 

15.  In  the  case  of  da,  we  find  further  changes  The 
curve  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  has  been  changed  into 
a  sharp  acute  angle  and  the  slight  curve  at  the  bottom 
lengthened  downwards. 

16.  In  dha,  we  find  no  change,  except  the  sharpening 
of  the  acute  angle  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the 
breadth. 

17.  Another  archaic  form  is  that  of  na,  which  in  all 
cases,  shows  the  early  Gupta  looped  form  instead  of  the 
modern  one. 

18.  In  pa,  we  find  the  acute  angle  has  almost 
disappeared  and  the  letter  consists  of  a  top-stroke,  a 
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vertical  straight  line,  attached  to  its  right  end  a  curve 
attached  to  the  left  end  of  the  top-stroke  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  vertical. 

19.  Pka  is  denoted  by  the  absence  of  the  top  stroke. 
It  resembles  a  pa  without  the  top  stroke  and  a  small  curve 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  vertical  line, 
cf.  phani  (L.  15). 

20.  In  bha,  there  is  no  change  beyond  the  sharpening 
of  the  lower  angle. 

21.  In  ma  also  there  is  no  change  save  the  decrease  in 
the  size  of  the  acute  angle. 

2^.  In  ya  ihe  vertical  straight  line  is  slightly 
projected  downwards  beyond  the  point  of  the  junction 
with  the  curve. 

23.  In  ra  the  arrow-head  ci  the  wedge  becomes 
distinct. 

24.  Another  remarkable  change  is  to  le  found  in  la. 
The  base  line  of  this  letter,  wdiich  became  slanting  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  later  Guptas  of  Magadha,  has  been 
entirely  suppressed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  this 
record  the  hook  or  curve  in  the  left  limb  of  this  letter  is 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  right  vertical  straight  line 
by  another  curve  and  the  letter  becomes  what  it  is  in 
modern  INagaii  or  Bengali.  It  should  Jae  noticed  in  this 
connection  that  the  older  form  is  preserved  in  the  sea 
where  the  base  line  is  distinct. 

25.  In  va,  we  find  a  similar  downward  prolongation 
of  the  right  vertical  straight  line. 

26.  In  sa,  we  find  the  looped  form  in  all  cases.  The 
later  forms,  used  ih  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription,  are  not  in 
evidence. 

27.  In  sa,  we  find  the  older  form,  in  which  the  cross¬ 
bar  touched  the  right  vertical  straight  line,  instead  of  the 
later  form  to  be  found  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription. 
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28.  Sa  retains  the  form  which  we  find  in  the  Deo- 
Baranark  inscription  of  Jlvita-Gupta  II  without  any 
change. 

29.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  entirely  changed  in  7ia, 
where  we  find  the  upper  angle  changed  into  a  curve 
and  the  lower  angle  replaced  by  a  short  vertical  straight 
line.  So,  the  letter  now  consists  of  a  wedge  at  the  top,  a 
curve  below  and  two  short  vertical  straight  lines. 

From  this  point  we  have  to  recognise  four  different 
varieties  in  Northern  alphabets  : — 

( i  )  the  Eastern,  the  development  of  which,  we  have 
to  follow,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Bengali  script; 

( ii  )  the  Central,  which  gradually  developed  into  the 

modern  Nagari  and  the  alphabet  of  the  Southern  Punjab 

and  Rajputana; 

* 

(iii)  the  Sarada,  which  according  to  Biihler,  “appears 
since  about  A.D.  900  in  Kashmir  and  in  the  North- 
Eastern  Punjab  (Kangra  anl  Chamba);”1 

(iv)  the  North-Western.  The  alphabet  has  not  as 
yet,  obtained  proper  recognition.  It  is  to  be  fourd  on  the 
coins  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kabul  or  Ohind2  and  in 
certain  9th  or  10th  century  inscriptions  discovered  by 
Sir  Harold  Deane,  which  have  not  been  properly  dealt 
with  as  yet”.3  It  may  be  termed  the  Trans_Jnrl.— 
alphabet  of  the  9th  or  10th  centuries  A.D.,  which  died 
away  after  the  Muhammedan  occupation  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  survived  till  the  earlier 
part  of  the  11th  century  A.D.,  when  we  find  it  on  the 
little  known  silver  coins,  with  Sanskrit  legends,  issued  by 
the  famous  conqueror,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.4 

1  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  57. 

2  V.  A..  Smith,  Oat.  of  Coins  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Yol.  I,  p.  246. 

3  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1898,  pt.  I,  p.  6,  pi.  VII  55. 

*  S.  L.  Poole’s,  of  Orient.  Coins  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  149-151,  pi.  YI. 
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From  this  point  onward,  we  shall  have  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  development  of  the  Eastern  alphabet  only,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  central.  This,  again,  will 
be  called  Western,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  observa¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  better  distinction.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  9th  century  A.D.,  the  Gurjjara-Pratiharas  founded  an 
extensive  empire  in  Northern  India,  which  extended  from 
Bihar  in  the  East  to  the  Punjab  in  the  West  and  from  the 
Himalayas  in  the  North  to  Malwaand  Gujrat  in  the  South. 
In  Beng'al,  Devapala  succeeded  Dharmapala  and  kept  the 
Pala  Empire  in  tact.  But  his  successors,  Vigrahapala  I  and 
Narayanapala,  were  not  so  fortunate  and  we  find  that  the 
Gurjjara-Pratihara  emperors  wrested  Northern  and 
Southern  Bihar  from  them.  We  know  from  three 
different  inscriptions  that  Magadha  or  Southern  Bihar 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Mahendrapala  : 

1.  The  Dighwa-Dubhauli  grant  of  Mahendrapala, 
V.E.  955  =  898  A.D. 1 

2.  The  Ram-Gaya  inscription  of  Mahendrapala.,  the 
year  8. 2 

3.  The  Guneria  image-inscription  of  Mahendrapala, 
the  year  9. 3 

The  following  inscriptions  of  the  9th  century  A.D. 
may  be  safely  referred  to  the  Eastern  variety  of  the 
Northern  class  : 

1.  The  Munger  grant  of  Devapala,  the  year  32. 4 

2.  The  Ghosrawa  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Devapala.5 

1  Ind.  Ant.  XV,  p.  112. 

2  Cunningham’s  A.  S.  R.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  123,  No.  13.  pi.  XXXVII 

No.  6. 

3  Ibid,  p.  124,  No.  14. 

■  Asiatick  Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  123  ;  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  254. 

•  Ind.  Ant,,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  309. 
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8.  The  Badal  pillar  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Narayanapala. 1 

4.  The  Visnupad  temple  inscription  of  Narayana¬ 
pala — the  year  7. 2 

5.  The  Bhagalpur  grant  of  Narayanapala — the 
year  17.3 

6.  The  Dighwa-Dubhauli  grant  of  Mahendrapala — 
V.  E.  955. 4 

7.  The  Ramgaya  inscription  of  Mahendrapala — 
the  year  8. 5 

Out  of  these  seven  inscriptions  the  Munger  grant  of 
Devapala  is  of  no  use  for  Palssographical  purposes,  as 
its  original  cannot  be  traced,  and  it  was  published  by 
the  late  Dr.  Kielhorn  from  the  eye  copy  reproduced  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches.  The 
Ghosrawa  inscription  is  the  only  record  whose  characters 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  North  Eastern  alphabet 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  9th  century  AD.  Dr.  Biihler 
was  certainly  wrong  in  placing  the  alphabets  of  the 
Dighwa-Dubhauli  grant  of  Mahendrapala  and  the  Asiatic 
Society’s  grant  of  Vinayakapala6  before  that  of  the 
Ghosrawa  Inscription.7  The  approximate  date  of  the 
Ghosrawa  inscription  is  also  wrongly  given.  It  should* 
be  800-900  A.D.  instead  of  850-950  A.D.  Subsequent 
examination  will  prove  that  the  Dighwa-Dubhauli  grant 
is  later  in  date  than  that  of  the  Bhagalpur  grant  of 
Narayanapala. 


1  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  II,  p  161. 

1  Cunningham’s  A.  S.  R.,  Vol.  Ill,  pi.  XXXVI. 

*  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  305  ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  1878,  Pt.  1,  pi.  XXIV-XXV. 

4  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  112. 

•  Cunningham’s  A.  S.  R.,  Vol.  Ill,  pi.  XXXVII,  No.  6. 

•  Biihler  s  Indische  Palaeographie — Tafel  IV,  Cols.  XXI  A  XXITI. 

*  Ibid,  Taf.  V,  Col.  VI. 
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The  following  characteristics  of  the  alphabet  used  in 
the  Ghosrawa  inscription  may  be  noted  : — 

1.  In  A  the  top  stroke  has  not  yet  fully  developed. 
There  are  two  distinct  wedges  on  the  top  of  each  of  the 
limbs.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  long  narrow  wedge 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  right  limb. 

2.  In  the  case  of  A  also  the  top  stroke  has  not  yet 
fully  developed. 

3.  The  initial  short  I  consists  of  two  circles  or  dots 
at  the  top,  and  a  scroll  like  curve  below. 

4.  E  has  become  a  right  angled  triangle  in  form. 

5.  Kha  still  shows  a  wedge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  limb. 

6.  Ca  shows  an  increase  in  the  breadth. 

7.  Ja  shows  an  archaic  form  in  which  the  central 
horizontal  bar  is  slightly  slanting  downwards  and  lower 
horizontal  bar  shows  a  small  curve  at  the  end 

8.  In  Ta  the  right  limb  is  not  shown  and  is  archaic 
in  form  consisting  of  a  semi-circle  with  a  wedge  at  the 
upper  end. 

9.  In  Na  the  base  line  has  entirely  disappeared. 

10.  Tha  shows  a  broadening  of  the  upper  part  and 
consists  of  a  loop  and  a  curve  with  an  acute  angle  at 
the  bottom  formed  b}r  a  side  of  the  curve  and  the  right 
vertical  straight  line. 

11.  Da  shows  a  slanting  downward  stroke  at  its 
lower  extremity. 

12.  Dha  also  shows  this  stroke. 

13.  Na  shows  the  transitional  form  between  the 
looped  one  of  the  early  Gupta  period  and  the  Nagarl  or 
Bengali  one.  The  loop  has  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  letter. 
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14.  Pa  is  very  archaic  in  form.  There  is  no  curva¬ 
ture  about  it  and  the  lower  part  shows  two  right  angles 
instead  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute  angle. 

o 

15.  In  Bha  we  see  the  slanting  downward  stroke. 

16.  In  Ma  the  loop  is  still  absent. 

17.  In  Ya  the  acute  angle  has  been  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed  and  with  the  exception  of  the  breadth  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter  we  have  the  complete  Nagarl  or 
Bengali  form. 

18.  The  base  line  of  La  has  been  entirely  suppressed. 
The  hook  or  curve  on  the  left  is  joined  to  the  right  limb 
by  a  short  straight  line. 

19.  In  Va  the  acute  angle  has  given  place  to  the 
elongation  of  the  right  vertical  straight  line. 

20.  In  Sa  we  find  a  wedge  at  the  botoom  of  the  left 
limb  and  the  cross  bar  has  become  slanting  while  the  right 
limb  is  projected  upwards. 

21.  In  Sr  the  base  line  has  again  become  horizontal, 
and  the  cross  bar  has  slanted  downwards. 

22.  In  Ha  also  we  find  a  slightly  archaic  form  as  the 
acute  angle  has  not  as  yet  developed  into  a  second  down¬ 
ward  stroke. 

The  archaisms  found  in  the  alphabet  used  in  the 
Ghosrawa  inscription  may  be  explained  in  this  manner. 
The  Ghosrawa  inscription  represents  the  true  epigraphic 
alphabet,  in  which  certain  letters  are  more  archaic  in  form 
than  those  in  the  Khalimpur  grant  of  Dharmapala.  The 
alphabet  used  in  the  Khalimpur  grant  represents  the 
current-hand-script  of  the  later  part  of  the  8th  century 
A.  D.  and  as  such  shows  much  later  forms  than  the 
Ghosrawa  inscription,  which  being  incised  on  stone  is  an 
Epigraph  proper  of  the  9th  century. 


PLATE  VIII 


Krsnakirttana  (Ms.  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad)  Fol.  179.  Rev. 
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We  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  Narayanapala,  where  we 
have  two  stone  inscriptions  and  a  copper  plate.  The  Badal 
pillar  inscription  was  found  in  North  Bengal  and  the 
Yisnupad  temple  inscription,  at  Gaya  in  South  Bihar.  The 
copper  plate  was  also  found  at  Bhagalpur  in  the  latter 
province.  In  the  case  of  Epigraphs  proper  we  find  that 
the  alphabet  of  the  Badal  pillar,  which  is  in  the  East  is 
more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Gaya  inscription  of  the 
West.  The  following  points  are  worth  noting  in  the  case 
of  the  alphabet  used  in  the  Badal  pillar  inscription: — 

I.  Vowels  — 

1.  The  top  stroke  is  prominent  in  the  case  of  A  and 
the  letter  consists  of  a  vertical  straight  line  drawn  down¬ 
wards  from  right  end  of  the  top  stroke.  A  short  straight 
line  stands  at  right  angle  to  the  first  one,  at  its  centre,  and 
supports  a  comma-shaped-curve  at  its  extremity.  There 
is  a  long  thin  wedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  line. 

2.  A  is  similar  in  shape,  the  length  of  the  sound  being 
denoted  by  a  second  vertical  straight  line  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  first  and  drawn  parallel  to  it. 

3.  The  initial  I  is  denoted  by  a  wedge  at  the  top,  and 
two  circles  or  dots  below  it. 

4.  The  initial  U  has  not  changed  its  form. 

5.  We  find  two  forms  of  E : — 

(a)  The  first  one  is  the  triangular  form — in  which  one 
of  the  upper  angles  has  gradually  become  a  right  angle. 
The  lower  part  of  the  letter  shows  the  slightly  curved 
downward  stroke. 

( b )  In  the  second  form  we  find  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  triangle.  The  hypotenuse  has  snapped  leaving  a  curve  at 
the  top  of  the  vertical  side  and  a  part  of  it  at  the  lower 
end.  The  resemblance  to  the  modern  Bengali  form  is  now 
complete.  Cf.  the  form  in  eva  (L.  13). 
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II.  Consonants : — 

1.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  trace  of  an  acute  angle 
at  the  lower  part  of  Ka.  The  letter  consists  of  a  top-stroke, 
a  vertical  straight  line  with  curving  end  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  and  a  curve  attached  to  the  left  side 
of  the  vertical,  the  upper  part  of  which  projects  out  on  the 
right  side  and  is  then  turned  straight  downwards. 

2.  The  base  of  Kha  still  consists  of  a  triangle  but  the 
base  line  is  not  horizontal.  The  upper  part  of  the  letter 
which  consisted  formerly  of  a  curve  with  a  wedge  or  short 
straight  line  at  its  end  now  consists  of  a  curve  with  another 
much  smaller  one  as  its  extremity. 

3.  In  Ga  the  curve  has  a  second  one  attached  to  its 
lower  extremity  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency  of  projecting 
the  vertical  straight  line  upwards,  beyond  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  the  curve. 

4.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  shortage  in  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  Glia.  The  other  changes  are 
the  introduction  of  the  top-stroke,  the  raising  of  the  left 
curve  above  the  level  of  the  right  one,  the  disappearance  of 
the  acute  angle  and  the  presence  of  the  slightly  curved 
downward  stroke  at  the  bottom. 

5.  Ca  has  not  changed. 

6.  In  Ja  we  find  a  much  later  form.  Th^  ver+Jo®.! 

straight  line  has  now  become  a  curve  while  the  central 

© 

bar  or  horizontal  line  has  become  transformed  into  a 
long  slanting  downward  stroke.  The  top-bar  has  long  ago 
been  converted  into  a  wedge. 

7.  Na  is  found  in  ligatures.  In  one  case  we  find  that 
it  resembles  the  modern  Bengali  form.  Of.  nca  in  Kificit 
(L.  2fl). 

8.  We  find  two  forms  of  Ta  : — 

(a)  The  form  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  Khalimpur 
grant  in  which  there  is  a  top-stroke,  a  right  limb 
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consisting  of  a  vertical  straight  line  attached  to  the  right 
end  of  the  top-stroke,  and  a  left  limb  consisting  of  a 
semi-circle  which  is  attached  to  the  left  end  of  the  top- 
stroke  by  means  of  another  slanting  straight  line.  Cf. 
Mukutankita  (L.  7). 

( b )  The  second  form  consists  of  a  top-stroke  and  a 
semi-circle  attached  *to  the  left  end  of  it  by  a  slanting 
straight  line.  The  only  difference  between  this  form  and 
the  first  one  is  the  absence  of  the  right  limb.  Cf.  Ft  kata 
(L.  8). 

9.  Tha  consists  of  a  plain  circle  up  to  this  time. 

10.  Ija  is  to  be  found  in  Udujoa  (L.  7)  where  the 
angular  form  is  found  to  have  given  its  place  to  the  archaic 
cursive  one. 

11.  In  Na  we  find  that  the  base  line  is  still  intact 
but  the  left  hook  or  curve  has  been  transformed  into  a 
vertical  straight  line  slightly  curving  towards  the  lower 
end. 

12.  Ta  has  not  changed  but  we  find  two  different 
final  forms  : — 

(a)  Vidhivat  (L.  10-11). 

( b )  KHieii  (L.  34). 

13.  There  is  a  perceptible  narrowing  of  the  upper 
part  of  Dlia. 

14.  In  Na  we  find  the  modern  Bengali  form.  The 

final  form  has  also  been  used  in  the  inscription.  Cf. 
* 

Sri-mdn  (L.  12). 

» 

15.  In  Pa  we  find  a  shortening  in  the  breadth  of  the 
letter  which  makes  its  resemblance  to  the  modern  Nagari 
form  complete. 

16  In  Pha  the  left  limb  consists  of  a  curve  tfhich 
joins  the  right  one  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  right 
limb  consists  of  a  vertical  straight  line  and  a  hook  or 
curve  to  the  right  attached  to  its  upper  end. 
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17.  Bha  has  not  changed  much. 

18.  For  the  first  time  we  find  that  in  Ma  the  base  line 
is  almost  horizontal  and  there  is  a  loop  at  the  left  end 
of  the  base  line.  The  acute  angle  has  been  entirely 
suppressed. 

19.  In  Ya  we  also  find  a  shortage  in  the  breadth  of 
the  letter,  which  makes  its  resemblance  to  the  modern 
Nagarl  form,  almost  complete. 

20.  In  La  we  have  the  archaic  form  with  the  slightly 
curved  base  line. 

21.  In  Fa  which  does  dutv  both  for  Ba  and  Fa  we 

%/ 

find  that  the  acute  angle  has  entirely  disappeared  and  the 
letter  now  consists  of  a  top  stroke,  a  vertical  straight  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  above,  and  a  semi-circle  attached  to 
the  left  side  of  the  vertical. 

22.  We  find  four  different  forms  of  the  palatal 
sibilant 

{a)  The  looped  form  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  limb  ends  in  a  wedge.  Cf.  Sakra  (L.  1). 

(b)  The  looped  form  in  which  we  find  a  small  triangle 

* 

at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  looped  form.  Cf.  Sarkkara 
(L.  8). 

(c)  The  transitional  form  between  the  looped  form 

and  the  Bengali  one  in  which  the  letter  consist  of  a* 

vertical  straight  line  on  the  right,  to  which  is  attached 

a  curve  by  means  of  a  very  small  horizontal  straight  line. 

From  the  left  end  of  this  curve,  another  curve  which 

* 

ends  in  a  wedge,  hangs  downwards.  Cf.  Siva  (L.  10). 

( d )  The  modern  Bengali  form  in  which  there  is  no  top 
stroke.  The  letter  consists  of  a  vertical  straight  line  on 
the  right  with  a  curved  top  and  a  curved  line  on  the  left 
the  upper  end  of  which  meets  the  curved  end  of  the 
right-limb  and  has  a  wedge  at  its  base.  Cf.  Saridilya 

(L.  ID. 
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23.  In  the  lingual  Sa  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part 
has  decreased  considerably. 

24.  Sa  has  not  changed  at  all. 

25.  Ha  in  all  cases  shows  the  later  form  of  the  11th 
and  12th  century  Nagaii  or  Bengali,  in  which  the  down¬ 
ward  stroke  which  had  taken  the  plac6  of  the  lower  acute 
angle  becomes  transformed  into  a  curve. 

In  the  Gaya  inscription  we  find  that — 

1.  Initial  I  has  two  different  forms  : — 

(a)  Two  circles  at  the  top  and  a  scroll  at  the  bottom. 
Cf.  Iti  in  L.  4. 

(b)  A  short  horizontal  straight  line  at  the  top  and  two 
small  circles  at  the  bottom. 

2.  Kha  has  acquired  the  modern  Bengali  form,  in 
which  the  letter  consists  of  a  vertical  straight  line  on  the 
right  and  the  triangle  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  so,  as 
the  apex  has  opened  out,  and  the  curve  at  the  top.  This 
curve  at  the  top,  and  the  transformed  sides  of  the  triangle 
form  a  new  limb  of  the  letter.  The  lower  part  of  the 
curve  at  the  top  has  again  curved  slightly  inwards  making 
the  resemblance  complete. 

3.  Gha  still  retains  the  acute  angle  at  the  bottom. 
Cf.  Narasingha  (L.  2). 

4.  in  Ta  we  find  that  the  vertical  straight  line  on 
the  right  has  entirely  disappeared.  Cf.  the  three  instances 
in  L.  2. 

5.  Tha  continues  to  preserve  its  ancient  form. 

6.  We  find  two  forms  of  Pa  : — - 

(a)  The  more  ancient  form  in  which  the  angles  still 
persist  as  in  Pravala  (L.  2). 

(5)  The  comparatively  modern  cursive  form  which  is 
more  abundant. 

7.  P/ia  is  to  be  found  in  ligatures  : — 

Sphnrad-amala  (L.  1-2)  and  Sphuiatu  (L.  14). 
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8.  In  the  case  of  La  we  find  important  changes.  The 
base  line  has  disappeared  and  the  letter  consists  of  a 
top-stroke,  a  vertical  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  it 
and  two  small  curves  joined  together  which  touch  the 

left  side  of  the  vertical  line. 

_  _  * 

9.  We  find  two  forms  of  the  palatal  sibilant  Sa 

here  also : — 

(a)  The  transitional  form  between  the  looped  one  and 
the  more  modern  form.  This  particular  transitional  form 
is  earlier  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  Badal  pillar  in¬ 
scription,  as  here  the  loop  is  still  present  but  nestles  against 
the  left  side  of  the  right  vertical  straight  line.  Cf.  Setu 
(L.  12). 

( b )  The  other  form  is  more  widely  used  and  is  6ame 
as  variety  (d)  of  the  Badal  pillar  inscription. 

We  now  turn  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Bhagalpur  grant 
which  is  the  latest  record  of  Narayanapala  discovered  up 
to  date1  as  it  was  issued  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign.  We 
find  that  in  the  alphabet  of  this  inscription  we  have  the 
Proto-Bengali  forms  almost  complete  : — 

I.  Vowels  : — 

1 .  A  is  the  complete  Bengali  one  in  which  even  th* 
short  line  joining  the  comma-shaped  scroll  to  the  right 
vertical  line  is  slanting  downwards  instead  of  being  hori¬ 
zontal  as  in  the  Badal  pillar  inscription.  Cf.  Asir  (L.  20), 
Abhitva{ra)mana  (L.  35),  Anyams—ca  (L.  36).  The 
wedge  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
letter. 

1  The  latest  inscription  of  this  prince  is  a  votive  record  incised  on 
the  back  of  a  small  metal  image  found  at  Binar.  It  records  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  image  at  Uddandapor  in  the  54th  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
sovereign.  This  image  is  preserved  in  the  Luscum  of  the  Bangiya 
Qahitya  Parishad  of  Calcutta. 
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'Z.  A  also  lias  a  similar  form — the  length  being 
denoted  by  a  second  vertical  straight  line  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  letter  as  in  the  Badal  pillar  inscription.  The 
A  and  A  of  the  alphabet  used  in  this  inscription  is  almost 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  modern  Beugali  alphabet, 
the  only  differentia  being  the  short  vertical  straight  stroke 
in  both  letters  joining  the  comma-shaped  curve  with  the 
top  stroke. 

3.  In  the  case  of  initial  I  we  find  almost  the  same 
form  as  in  the  Badal  pillar,  i.e..  the  wedge  at  the  top  and 
two  circles  or  dots  below  it.  The  wedge  however  is  modi¬ 
fied  in  form,  having  lost  the  upper  side  of  the  triangle. 
Cf.  It?.  (L.  47  and  50). 

4.  In  the  initial  U  we  find  a  change  after  a  long  time. 
The  letter  now  possesses  a  top  stroke  and  the  vertical 
straight  line  which  had  remained  unaltered  since  the  early 
Mauryya  period  now  curves  sharply  to  the  left.  Cf.  Udlcin- 
anekci  (L.  26). 

II.  Consonants  : — 

1.  The  triangle  of  Ka  has  become  broader. 

2.  Kha  shows  the  cursive  Bengali  form  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Graya  inscription. 

3.  Gin  has  lost  its  acute  angle,  become  shortened  in 
breadth  at  the  upper  part  aud  the  left  curve  at  the  base 
placed  on  a  higher  level  thau  the  right  one.  We  have  a 
very  close  approach  to  the  modern  Bengali  form  in  this 
instance. 

4.  Ca  also  shows  a  distinct  narrowing  at  the  upper 
part. 

5.  In  Ja  we  find  that  in  some  cases  the  central  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  of  the  earlier  forms,  which  becomes  almost  a 
downward  stroke  in  the  Badal  pillar  inscription,  trans¬ 
formed  into  two  straight  lines,  forming  an  obtuse  angle. 
In  other  cases  this  line  becomes  merely  a  curve. 
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6.  In  Ta  we  find  that  there  is  a  short  downward  stroke 
from  th  )  right  end  of  the  top  stroke  which  may  be  a  relic 
of  the  longer  stroke  of  the  form  used  in  the  Khalimpur 
grant. 

7.  In  Na  we  find  the  proto- Bengali  form  consisting 
of  two  short  curves  joined  on  to  the  left  side  of  a  vertical 
straight  line. 

8.  Ta  has  changed  its  form  after  a  long  time.  The 
letter  now  consists  of  a  top  stroke  and  a  vertical  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  it  and  a  curve  attached  to  the  left 
side  of  the  latter.  The  form  resembles  the  Nagari  one  to 
some  extent. 

9.  In  Tha  the  upper  curve  has  become  open  showing 
the  evolution  of  the  Bengali  form. 

10.  In  Dha  also  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  has  in 
many  cases  opened. 

11.  The  Na  has  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  archaic 
looped  form  but  the  loop  seems  to  be  drooping  or  bent 
downwards. 

12.  In  Pa  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  has  narrowed. 

18.  Pha  also  shows  the  decrease  in  the  breadth  of 

the  upper  part  of  the  letter. 

14.  Ma  in  all  cases  has  the  looped  form. 

15.  In  La  we  find  the  final  suppression  of  the  base  line( 

16.  The  Palatal  Sa  is  in  all  cases  of  the  looped  form. 

17.  We  fiud  two  forms  of  the  lingual  Sa : — 

(a)  The  first  is  the  older  form  in  which  the  breadth 
of  the  letter  is  the  same  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  parts.  Cf.  Samayat-asesa. 

(b)  The  second  is  that  in  which  the  breadth  of  the 
upper  part  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  lower. 
Cf.  Samupagat-asesa  (L.  30). 

The  Bhagalpur  grant,  being  written  in  the  current  hand 
script,  shows  forms  much  later  than  the  Epigraphs  proper 
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the  Badal  pillar  and  Visnupad  temple  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Narayanapala.  The  examination  of  the  characters 
of  the  Dighwa-Dubhauli  grant  of  the  Pratihara  Emperor 
Mahendrapala  have  been  included  in  this  paper  though  it 
was  issued  from  Mahodaya  or  Kanauj,  because  in  the  first 
place,  the  land  granted  was  situated  in  the  mandala  and 
bhukti  of  Sravasti,  in  the  second  place  because  it  was  found 
in  the  village  Dighwa-Dubhauli  in  the  Sub-Division  of 
Gopalganj,  in  the  district  of  Saran  of  the  Tirhut  Sub-divi¬ 
sion  of  Bihar,  and  in  the  third  place  because  there  are  many 
Eastern  variety  forms  in  the  alphabet  used  in  it: — 

1.  The  narrow  Ca. 

2.  The  cursive  Ja. 

3.  The  later  Ta  of  the  Bhagalpur  grant. 

4.  The  Proto-Bengali  Tha. 

5.  The  looped  Ala. 

6.  The  transitional  Sa  in  which  the  loop  nestles  close 
to  the  vertical  straight  line. 

7.  The  late  Sa  in  which  the  cross  bar  slants  downwards. 

The  exceptional  forms  are  those  of: — 

(1)  A,  (2)  Kha,  (3)  Glia,  (4)  Ta,  (5)  Na,  (QJ  Ha. 

We  have  to  admit  then  that  the  Dighwa-Dubhauli 
grant  shows  the  use  of  an  alphabet  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western,  a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at  the 
land  was  situated  on  a  border.  In  the  Ram- Gaya  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Mahendrapala  (regnal  year  8  =  C. 898  A.D.)1  we 

have  a  similar  mixture: — 

° 

1.  Sa  is  of  the  transitional  form  and  shows  a  triangle 
instead  of  a  wedge  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  left  limb. 

2.  Ja  shows  the  downward  slanting  of  the  central  bar 
and  extreme  cursiveness  of  the  lower  one. 

3.  Pa  still  retains  an  acute  angle. 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
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4.  Ma  is  looped  in  form  but  the  lower  horizontal  bar 
is  perfectly  so.  There  is  no  slanting. 

5.  La  shows  the  horizontal  straight  line  which  joins 
the  curve  or  hook  to  the  right  vertical  straight  line. 

6.  Na  is  of  the  looped  form. 

7.  Ha  still  shows  an  acute  angle  but  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  a  downward  curve  projecting  from  the  lower  angle. 

Few  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  Northern 
India  which  can  safely  be  referred  to  the  10th  century 
A.  D.  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  records  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  period  was  a  very  troubled  one  and  saw  the  fall 
of  mighty  empires:  The  vast  fabric  of  the  Gurjjara-Piatiha- 
ra  Empire,  imperfectly  welded  together,  was  rapidly  falling 
to  pieces.  Family  discord,  fanned  into  flame  by  neighbour¬ 
ing  monarchs,  rushed  the  decay  of  the  Gurjjaras  of  Kanauj. 
In  the  far  East  the  ancient  Empire  of  the  Palas  was  fast 
crumbling  away.  The  Palas  were  between  two  fires.  The 
Gurjjara-Pratlharas  in  the  West,  and  Mongoloid  tribes  from 
the  North,  were  doing  their  best  to  annihilate  them.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  Magadha 
(South  Bihar)  and  Tlrabhukti  (North  Bihar)  had  been  wrest¬ 
ed  from  the  Palas.  South  Bihar  actually  formed  a  part  of 
the  Gurjjara  Empire.  In  the  North  there  was  a  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  Mongoloid  tribes  of  the  Sub- Himalayan 
regions.  Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  a  movement  among  * 
the  Nomads  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  deserts,  the  last  wave 
of  which  reached  the  Northern  barrier  of  India.  The 
force  that  was  transmitted  through  the  rocky  barrier 
served  to  dismantle  the  tall  fabric  constructed  by  Dharm- 
mapala.  The  Mongoloid  tribes,  dislodged  from  their 
submontane  pastures  descended  into  the  plains  and  con¬ 
quered  North  Bengal.  In  966  A.D.  we  find  a  king 
of  Gauda,  who  professed  the  Brahmanical  faith,  but 
acknowledged  descent  from  a  Non-Aryan  clan  ( Kdmboja ). 
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There  are  only  three  short  votive  inscriptions  and  one 
copper  plate  grant  which  can  safely  be  referred  to  the  1  Oth 
century  A.D.  : — • 

1.  The  Dinajpur  pillar  inscription  S.  888  +  78  =  966 
A.D.1 

2.  The  Nalanda  image  inscription  of  Gopala  II — the 

vear  l.2 
%/ 

3.  The  Bodh-Gaya  image  inscription  of  Gopala  II.3 

4.  The  Bangarh  (Dinajpur)  grant  of  Mahipala  I.4 

The  last  one  is  included  in  this  list  because  : — 

1.  We  know  from  the  Imadpur  image  inscriptions 
that  Mahipala  I  reigned  at  least  48  years.5 

2.  We  know  from  the  Tirumalai  inscription  that  the 
Northern  conquest  of  Bajendra  Coja  I  was  completed  before 
his  12th  regnal  year  i.e.  1023-4  A.D.6 

3.  The  Sarnath  inscription  of  Mahipala  I  is  most 
probably  a  posthumous  one.  So  is  the  date  V.  E.  1083  = 
1026  A.D.  The  brothers  Sthirapala  and  Vasantapala 
probably  finished  the  work  started  by  Mahipala  I. 

4.  There  is  barely  room  for  two  syllables  between  (he 
words  “Samvat”  and  Iguna .  The  second  of  these  must  be 
read  Phci,  the  first  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  month 
Phalguna  and  so  there  can  have  been  only  one  numeral 
to  express  the  year. 

Consequently  we  find  that  the  Bangarh  (Dinajpur) 
grant  of  Mahipala  must  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
10th  century  A.D. 

In  the  Dinajpur  pillar  inscription  we  find  that  : — 

1.  The  upper  curve  of  Ga  has  given  place  to  a  straight 
line  from  the  left  end  of  which  hangs  a  curved  line  ending 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.  (N.  S.),  Vol.  V Eli,  p.  619,  pi.  XV. 

3  Ibid,  Vol.  IV,  p.  105,  No  II,  pi.  VII 

3  ibid,  No.  III.  *  J-  A.  S.  B.  1892,  Pt.  1,  p.  82. 

‘  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  1881,  p.  98.  0  ^p.  Ind.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  119-20. 
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in  a  wedge  and  from  the  right  end  of  which  hangs  a 
straight  line  at  right  angle  to  it.  Cf.  Giyate  (L.  2). 

2.  In  G ha  the  curves  at  the  lower  part  have  disappeared 
entirely  and  the  letter  consists  of  a  top  stroke,  a  vertical 
straight  line  hanging  down  from  the  right  end  of  the  former, 
and  a  loop  in  the  angle  formed  by  these  lines,  which  is  joined 
to  the  left  end  of  the  top  stroke  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertical  line  by  two  slight  curves.  Cf.  Ghata  (L.  3). 

3.  In  Ca  the  acute  angle  is  still  present  but  the  upper 
curve  has  become  a  horizontal  straight  line.  The  letter 
has  also  gained  in  breadth.  Cf.  Ca  (L.  1). 

4.  In  -Ja  we  have  almost  the  modern  Bengali  form. 
The  letter  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  top  stroke,  a  right 
limb,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  horizontal  and  the  lower 
part  vertical  and  a  left  limb,  which  is  as  shaped  curve. 

Cf.  Kamvojanvayajena  (L.  2). 

5.  Na  is  perceptible  in  the  ligature  uja  and  there  is 
no  difference  in  it  from  the  modern  Bengali  form. 

6.  In  Ta  the  only  remarkable  feature  is  the  remnant 

• 

of  the  right  vertical  straight  line  of  the  form  of  the 
Khalimpur  grant  of  Dharmmapala.  Cf.  Ghata  (L.  3). 

7.  Da  is  cursive  in  form  and  consists  of  a  wedge  at  the 
top  and  a  S  shaped  curve  below  which  is  slightly  different 
from  the  modern  Bengali  form. 

8.  Na  is  exclusively  Proto-Bengali  in  form.  It 
consists  of  a  top  stroke,  a  right  vertical  straight  line  and  two 
semi-circular  curves  attached  to  one  another,  the  right  end 
of  the  right  one  of  which  touches  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
side  of  the  vertical.  Cf.  Margganaguna  (L.  2). 

9.  Ta  shows  the  later  form  consisting  of  a  top  stroke,  a 
vertical  straight  line  and  a  long  slight  curve  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  vertical.  Cf.  Giyate  (L.  2). 
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10.  Tha  has  not  changed.  The  upper  loop  has  not 
become  open  as  yet.  Cf.  Varuthini  and  Pramathane  (L.  1). 

11.  In  Bha  we  find  an  acute  angle  and  an  arc  of  a 
circle  bounded  by  a  straight  line  which  is  produced 
upwards  beyond  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  curve.  Cf.  Fidyadharaih  (L.  1). 

12.  Na  has  the  later  form  consisting  of  a  top  stroke, 
a  right  vertical  line  and  a  loop  in  the  angle  joined  to  the 
left  side  of  the  latter  by  a  short  horizontal  line.  Cf. 
Gaudapatind  (L.  2—3). 

13.  Pa  has  the  modern  Nagarl  form.  Cf.  Prdsddo 
(L.3). 

14.  Fa  shows  no  difference  except  the  presence  of 
the  acute  angle. 

15.  In  Bha  we  find  a  change  after  a  long  time.  The 
letter  consists  of  a  top  stroke,  a  right  vertical  straight 
limb,  and  a  long  narrow  wedge  which  is  joined  to  the 
left  side  of  the  vertical  line.  This  wedge  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  closing  in  of  the  sides  sup¬ 
porting  the  obtuse  and  acute  angles  in  the  older  form. 
Cf.  Bhubhusanah  (L.  3). 

16.  Ma  shows  the  looped  form  in  which  the  lower 
horizontal  line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical.  Cf 
Niramdyi  (L.  3). 

17.  Ya  shows  the  diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter.  Cf.  Yasya  (L.  2). 

18.  Ra  shows  a  widening  of  the  wedge.  Cf. 
Burvvar-dri  (L.  1). 

19.  La  shows  a  slightly  archaic  form  in  which  the 
line  joining  the  curve  to  the  right  vertical  is  still  horizontal 
and  not  slanting  downwards. 

20.  There  is  no  difference  between  Ba  and  Fa. 
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21.  Sa  does  not  occur. 

22.  In  Sa  we  find  a  diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter  and  a  slanting  cross  bar.  C/ . 
Far  sen  a  (L.  3). 

23.  In  Sa  the  closing  in  of  the  sides  has  caused  a 
fresh  formation  of  the  wedge.  Of.  Prasado  (L.  3). 

24.  tia  shows  a  top  stroke — the  transformation  of  the 
upper  angle  into  a  curve,  and  the  curved  line  below  the 
lower  angle.  Of.  Graho  (L.  2). 

The  Nalanda  (Baragaon  in  the  Patna  District)  image 
inscription  shows  : — 

1.  That  in  the  w^st  the  older  form  of  Bha  was  still 
being  used.  Of.  P aramabhattdraka.  (L.  1),  and  Bhattarikd 
(L.  2)  and 

* 

2.  That  the  later  form  of  Sa  is  used-  in  all  cases  : 
Asviua,  Sadi,  Paramesvara,  Sri  (L.  1),  and  Sri  Yagisvari 
(L.  2). 

The  Bodh-Gaya  image  inscription  also  shows  the 
exclusive  use  of  : — 

1.  the  older  form  of  Bha 

2.  the  later  form  of  Sa  and 

3.  the  later  Bengali  form  of  Kha.  Cf.  Khadga  (L.  1), 
Duhkha  (L.  2). 

In  the  Bangarh  inscription  of  Mahlpala1  we  fina  the 
latest  form  of  the  10th  century  alphabet  of  the  North 
East.  In  this  inscription  we  come  across  the  pure  Proto- 
Bengali  alphabet  for  the  first  time  which  is  further 
developed  in  another  century.  We  find  that  all  earlier 
forms  have  gone  out  of  use.  The  points  to  be 
noted  are  : — 

1.  The  initial  i,  still  consisting  of  a  wedge  at  the  top, 
and  two  dots  or  circles  below.  Cf.  iv-aiko  (L.  18). 


1  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol,  XIII. 
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2.  The  Bengali  form  of  Kha  in  which  the  cursive  left 
limb  joins  the  right  vertical  at  its  lower  end  as  well  as  at 
the  top.  Cf.  the  instances  in  L.  27. 

3.  The  looped  form  of  Gha.  Cf.  the  instances  in  L.  26. 

4.  The  widened  form  of  Ca.  Cf.  Carana  (L.  24). 

5.  The  Bengali  form  of  Ja  in  which  the  lower  curved 
line  is  extended  upwards  and  makes  the  development 
complete. 

6.  The  older  form  of  Ta  in  which  the  residue  of  the 
right  vertical  line  still  exists. 

7.  Tha  shows  a  wedge-shaped  vertical  line  for  the 
first  time.  Cf.  Plth-opalam  (L.  14). 

8.  Na  has  the  complete  Proto-Bengali  form. 

9.  In  Ta  the  left  end  of  the  curve  was  already 
widening  in  the  Dinajpur  pillar  inscription  but  in  this 
record  it  does  not  show  the  change. 

1 0.  Tha  does  not  show  the  opening  of  the  upper  loop* 
Cf.  Parthivendran  (L.  58). 

11.  I)ha  shows  the  prolongation  of  the  vertical 
straight  line.  Cf.  Sandadhanah  (L.  2). 

12.  Na  shows  the  slanting  cross-bar  between  the  loop 
on  the  left  and  the  right  vertical  line. 

Bha  yet  shows  the  older  form. 

14.  Ma  shows  the  slanting  of  the  lower  horizontal 
line  which  joins  the  loop  to  the  right  vertical. 

15.  La  shows  the  developed  N5gar£  or  Bengali  form. 

* 

16.  Sa  shows  the  later  form  in  all  eases  and  we  do  not 
find  the  looped  or  any  of  the  transitional  forms. 

17.  We  fiud  the  later  form  Ha  in  which  there  is  a 
curved  line  below  the  lower  (now  the  only)  angle. 

In  the  11th  century  A.D.,  we  find  a  fresh  development. 
In  Eastern  India  the  gulf  between  the  alphabets  used  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  have  become  wider  and 
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consequently  we  find  Nagarl  from  Benares  westwarus,  and 
Bengali  from  Gaya  towards  the  East.  We  have  very  few 
inscriptions  of  the  western  variety.  The  Pratlharas  still 
lingered  at  Kanauj,  a  helpless  prey  of  the  Muhammadan 
invader  and  the  proud  Caiideilo,  Rajput.  In  Bengal 
the  century  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  Empire  under  Mahipala 
I,  the  invasion  of  the  Southern  Conqueror  Rajendra  Cola  I, 
the  fight  for  supremacy  with  the  Cedi  kings  Gangeya  and 
Karnna,  the  final  break  up  under  Vigrahapala  and  Rama- 
pala’s  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  supremacy. 

In  the  eleventh  centurv  A.D.  we  shall  consider  the 

« t 

alphabets  of  four  different  inscriptions  : — 

1.  The  Sarnath  image  inscription  of  Mahipala  I, 

V.  E.  1083  =  1026  A.  D.1 

2.  The  Krishna-Dwarika  temple  inscription  of  Naya- 

pala — the  year  15. 2 

3.  The  Tetrawan  image  inscription  of  Rampala — the 

vear  2. 3 

4.  The  Deopara  inscription  of  Vijaysena.4 5 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  records  which  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  present.  Of  Mahipala 
I  we  have  the  Imadpur  image  inscription  of  the  43th  year 
and  the  Bodh-Gaya  image  inscription  of  the  10th  year.6 
We  have  another  inscription  of  15th  year  of  Najd 
pala  iu  the  temple  of  Narasimha  in  the  compound  of  the 
Visnupad  at  Gaya.6  We  have  two  certain  inscriptions 
of  the  reign  of  Vigrahapala  III  : — 

1  Annual  Rep.  Arch.  Survey,  1903-4.  p.  222,  pi.  LXIV.  No.  4. 

2  Cunningham’s  A.S.R.  Yol.  III.  pi.  XXXVII.  J.A.S.B.  1900.  pt.  I. 
p.  193  ;  Memoirs,  A.S.B.  Vol.  Y.  p.  77,  pi.  XXY 

3  J.A.S.B.  (N.S.)  Yol.  IY.  p.  109  pi.  VII. 

+  Ep.  Ind.  Yol.  II.  p.  307.  &  plate. 

5  Cunningham’s  A.S.R.  Vol.  III.  p.  122  No.  9. 

6  J.A.S.B.  1900.  pt.  I  p.  190.  note  1.  Mem.  A.S.B.,  Vol.  V.  p.  78,  p] 
XXVI. 
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(1)  The  Aksayavata  inscri  ption  of  the  5th  year1 
and  (2)  the  Amgachhi  copper  plate  grant.2  So  also  of 
the  reign  of  Ramapala  we  have  the  Chandimau  image 
inscription  of  the  42nd  year.3  But  these  inscriptions  are 
useless  to  us  as  trustworthy  facsimiles  have  not  been 
published  or  are  not  easily  obtainable.  The  impression  of 
the  Krisbna-Dwarika,  temple  inscription  of  Nayapala  was 
obtained  after  a  good  deaL  of  trouble  through  the  kind 
services  of  Pandit  Parameswar  Dayal  of  Gaya. 

In  the  Sarnath  inscription  of  Mahfpala  I  we  find  that 
a  mixed  alphabet  has  been  used.  There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  of  the  entire  alphabet  being  called  Nagarl,  as 
a  comparison  with  the  Benares  grant  of  Karnnadeva,  the 
Cedi  ruler,  would  prove  at  once  that  the  western  variety 
of  the  North-eastern  alphabet  was  something  altogether 
differe  nt. 

The  following  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  alphabet  used 
in  the  Sarnath  inscription  of  Mahipala  I : — 

(1)  A  in  araclhya  and  l  in  isana  (L.  1)  have  the  western 
variety  form.  In  A  the  comma  shaped  curve  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  limb  of  the  letter  has  lost  its  knob  or  head 
and  has  acquired  the  form  of  a  semi-circle. 

(2)  In  i  we  fiud  that  the  letter  consists  of  a  horizontal 
otr?’2:ht  line  above  the  two  dots  below  and  under  them  a 
slight  curve  indicates  the  length  of  the  vowel  Cf.  Isana 
(L.  1). 

(3)  We  find  Eastern  variety  forms  in  Sa,  Ha ,  La,  Na. 

(4)  E  in  etam  (L.  2)  has  the  modern  Bengali  form  in 
which  the  loop  has  opened.  So  also  is  Ja. 

1  Cunningham’s  A.S.R.  Vol.  III.  p.  132-33.  Mem.  A.S.B.  Vol.  V. 
p.81,  pl.XXVII. 

2  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XXT.  p.  97. 

3  Cunningham’s  A.S.R.  Vol.  XI.  p.  169.  Aun.  Sep.  Arch.  Survey 
India,  1911-12,  p.161,  pi.  LXXII,  fig.  8. 
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The  alphabet  used  in  the  Krishna-Dwarika  temple 
inscription  of  the  15th  year  of  Nayapala,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Narasimha  temple  inscription  of  the  time  of 
the  same  king  and  the  Aksayavata  inscription  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Vigrahapala  III.1  With  some  modifications,  it  is 
used  in  the  Satlghat  ( Sitala  temple)  inscription  at  Gaya 
of  the  time  of  Yaksapala.2  Here  we  find  that : — 

(1)  A  has  the  Bengali  form,  but  the  short  vertical 
straight  line,  joining  the  comma-shaped  curve  of  the  left 
limb,  with  the  top  stroke,  is  still  present ;  Cf.  ajdta  and 
ananya  (L.  5). 

(2)  In  A  the  length  is  denoted  by  a  second  vertical 
straight  line  ;  Cf.  akulam  (L.  15). 

(3)  There  is  no  change  in  i,  Cf.  iva  (L.  1). 

(4)  In  U  the  inward  curvature  of  the  vertical  line  has 
disappeared  giving  place  to  a  vertical  line  slanting,  towards 
the  left,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  curve  which  turns  back 
and  nearly  reaches  the  level  of  the  top-stroke. 

(5)  The  Nagarl  forra  of  V  is  prevalent  in  which  the 
triangle  has  not  opened  out  as  yet.  Cf.  ele  (L.  8). 

(6)  The  acute  angle  is  clear  at  the  lower  end  of  Ka. 

(7)  We  find  a  top  stroke  in  Kha.  Throughout  this 
record  the  Nagarl  form  of  kha  is  still  prevalent. 

(8)  The  upper  part  of  Ga  now  shows  a  top  stroke. 

(9)  The  looped  form  of  Gha  is  used  in  all  cases  ;  Cf. 
Sldyhd  (L.13). 

(10)  We  find  the  same  form  of  Ca  as  that  used  in  the 
Dinajpur  pillar  inscription  of  the  Saka  year  888. 

(11)  In  Cha,  there  is  no  other  change  save  the  down¬ 
ward  projection  of  the  vertical  line  Cf .cchavi-cchdyaih  (L.  7). 

1  Facsimiles  of  these  inscriptions  have  since  been  published  in  my 
memoirs  on  the  Palas  of  Bengal,  Mem.  A.S.B.  Vol.  V.  pp.  78-82,  pis. 
XXV-XXVII. 

2  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  64.  Mem.  A.S.B.  Vol.  V.  p.  96,  pi.  XXIX. 
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(IS)  In  Ja  we  find  that  the  cilrve  to  the  right,  the 
disappearance  of  which  make  the  development  of  the 
modern  Bengali  form,  complete,  still  continues. 

(18)  Na  has  the  fully  developed  Bengali  form  and  is  to 
be  found  in  ligatures  only,  Cf.  Kin-ca  (L.  3). 

(14)  Ta  still  consists  of  a  top  stroke,  a  right  limb 
which  is  a  short  stump  of  a  vertical  straight  line  hanging 
from  the  right  end  of  the  top  stroke,  and  a  left  limb, 
which  is  a  semi-circular  curve,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  left  end  of  the  top  stroke  by  a  short 
slanting  straight  line  ;  Cf.  Patala  (L.  3). 

(15)  In  Thawe  find  the  top  stroke  Cf.  Patha-kramad 

(L.  8). 

(16)  In  Dha  we  find  that  the  letter  consists  of  a  top 
stroke  and  a  scroll  below  ;  praudha  (L.  9). 

(17)  Na  has  the  proto-Bengali  form,  the  only  special 
feature  being  the  top  stroke  Cf.  Bhusanah  (L.  5). 

(18)  In  Ta  we  find  a  broadening  of  the  stroke  in  the 
extremity  of  the  curve,  which  has  once  been  noticed  in  the 
Dinajpur  pillar  inscription. 

(19)  The  upper  loop  or  curve  of  Tha  has  not  opened 
out  as  yet. 

(20)  The  angle  at  the  back  of  Da  has  become  sharper. 

(21)  The  upward  projection  of  the  vertical  straight 
line  continues  without  change,  in  Dha.. 

(22)  Na  shows  the  Bengali  form  in  which  the  line 
joining  the  loop  and  the  right  vertical  straight  line  is  not 
horizontal  but  is  slanting  downwards. 

(23)  Pa  has  the  Nagari  form,  the  only  exception 
being  the  presence  of  the  acute  angle. 

(24)  Pka  has  the  Bengali  form. 

(25)  Bha  shows  the  formation  of  the  wedge  due  to  the 
closing  in  of  the  sides.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  letter 
now  curves  inward  and  not  outwards. 
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(26)  The  looped  form  of  Ma  is  used  in  all  cases.  The 
perfectly  horizontal  position  of  the  short  straight  line 
which  joins  the  loop  to  the  right  vertical  lines  shows  that 
the  letter  belongs  to  the  western  variety  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  alphabet. 

(27)  In  Ya  wo  find  the  formation  of  the  angle  in  the 
left  limb. 

(28)  The  wedge  shaped  Ra  continues  without  change. 

(29)  The  Bengali  form  of  La  shows  almost  complete 
development. 

(30)  In  Fa  the  acute  angle  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter. 

(31)  Sa  shows  a  distinct  top  stroke  over  the  two 
curves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  letter. 

(32)  Sa  shows  an  angle  in  the  left  limb. 

(33)  In  Sa  we  find  that  the  open  wedge  has  become 
solid. 

(34)  Ha  only  is  archaic  in  form.  It  does  not  show 
the  curved  line  below  the  lower  angle. 

The  Tetrawan  image  inscription  of  the  2nd  year  of 
Ram  a  pal  a  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  We  find 
that  in  this  inscription  we  have  more  instances  of  western 
forms  than  of  eastern  ones  of  the  North-eastern  alphabet:— 

1.  The  initial  /  consists  of  a  horizontal  straight  line 
and  below  it  two  circles  or  dots. 

2.  Ma  has  the  Nagari  form,  as  in  the  Krishna- 
Dwanka  temple  inscription. 

3.  The  scute  angle  is  absent  in  Va. 

4.  Bha  shows  the  older  form  in  all  cases. 

5.  Tha  is  more  advanced  in  form,  e.g.  in  gathitam 
(L.  2). 
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We  come  to  the  Deopara  inscription  of  Vijayasena,1 
where  we  find  the  modern  Bengali  alphabet,  with  certain 
exceptions  in  which  the  development  of  the  form  is  still 
incomplete  : — 

1.  /  where  we  find  that  the  two  circles  have  become 
joined  together  and  ellipsoid  in  form.2 

2.  U  where  the  inward  curvature  of  the  vertical  is 
still  to  be  seen.3 

3.  Ka  does  not  show  the  acute  angle.4 

4.  Ga  shows  a  right  angle  at  the  top  formed  by  the 
top  stroke  and  the  right  vertical  straight  line.5 

5.  Na  shows  the  modern  Bengali  form  in  the 
ligature.6 

6.  Ca  has  the  Nagarl  form,  the  hollow  triangle  at  the 
lower  extremity  is  still  to  the  left.7 

7.  Ja  shows  the  transitional  form. 

8.  Ta  shows  the  transitional  form  in  which  the  top 
stroke  and  the  straight  left  limb  on  the  right, *have  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  curve.8 

9.  Da  still  shows  the  inward  curvature  of  the  vertical 
line  as  in  U . 

10.  Na  shows  the  absence  of  the  top  stroke  that  its 
development  is  not  yet  complete.9 

11.  Da  shows  a  curve  at  the  back  and  is  transitional 
in  form. 1  0 

- - — - - - — - S-* - * - 

1  Epi.  Ind.  Vol.,  I,  p.  307. 

2  Buhler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  V.  XVIII.  3. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  5. 

4  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  10. 

5  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  12. 

6  Ibid,  pi,  V,  XVIII,  14. 

7  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  15. 

8  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  20. 

a  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  24. 

^  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  27. 
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12.  Bha  shows  the  absence  of  the  horn  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  modern  Bengali  form.1 

13.  Na  shows  that  the  short  line  joining  the  loop  to 
vertical  line  is  still  horizontal.2 

14.  Pa  shows  the  transitional  form.3 

15.  La  has  a  peculiar  form,  resembling  La  which  is 
still  found  in  some  cases  in  modern  Bengali  Manuscripts 
where,  la  is  denoted  by  a  dot  placed  under  na. 

The  development  is  more  or  less  complete  in  the  case  of 
the  following  letters  : — 

1.  A  where  the  line  joining  the  comma-shaped  curve 
to  the  top  stroke  has  become  slanting  instead  of  being 
perfectly  vertical.4 

2.  A  is  absent  but  we  can  derive  it  by  adding  a  verti¬ 
cal  straight  line  to  the  right  of  A. 

3.  In  modern  Bengali  E  shows  a  further  elongation  of 
the  base  line  towards  the  left,  than  that  in  the  Deopara 
prasasti. 5 * 

4.  The  development  of  0  is  full  and  complete.0 

5.  Kha  shows  the  modern  Bengali  form  as  found  in 
the  Bhagalpur  grant.  The  only  change  needed  to  perfect 
it,  is  the  formation  of  an  acute  angle  at  the  bottom.7 

6.  The  development  of  Gha  also  is  complete,  save  the 
elimination  of  the  curve  to  the  right,  above  the  lo^p 

the  junction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  loop  to  the  left  end 
of  the  top-stroke.8 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  y,  XVIII,  28. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  29. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  30. 

4  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  I. 

5  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  7. 

0  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  9. 

7  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  11. 

8  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  13. 
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7.  Cha  also  is  complete.  The  depression  of  the  circle1 
has  given  the  letter  modern  form  and  the  opening  of  the 
curve  to  the  right  at  the  lower  end  would  complete  the 
development. 

8.  In  Jha  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  was  eliminated 
later,  forming  the  modern  shape.2 

9.  Na  occurs  in  ligatures  only3  but  it  has  the  fully 
developed  Bengali  form.  In  fact  the  modern  Bengali 
form,  as  has  been  already  shown,  developed  much  earlier. 

10.  j Oka  has  the  same  form  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
Krishna-Dwarika  temple  inscription.4 

11.  Ta  shows  the  fully  developed  form.  The  hook 
with  the  extended  head,  having  become  shortened,  has  the 
form  of  a  knob.  The  only  change  in  subsequent  centuries 
was  the  upward  elongation  of  the  curve  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  letter.5 

T2.  In  Tha  we  find  a  transitional  form6  which  had 
almost  acquired  completion.  In  subsequent  centuries  we 
find  the  elimination  of  the  wedge  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  vertical  line  and  the  formation  of  an  acute  angle. 

13.  Pha  has  acquired  the  modern  form  about  a  century 
ago.7 

11.  In  Bha  we  find  the  almost  completely  developed 
form.8  The  only  change  in  subsequent  centuries  is  a 
curvature  of  the  solid  wedge  and  an  upward  elongation  of 
the  lower  extremity. 

15.  Ma  shows  the  complete  development.9 

1  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  16. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  18. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  19. 

*  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  23. 

5  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  26. 

0  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  26. 

7  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  31. 

8  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  33. 

9  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  34. 
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16.  In  Ya  the  only  change  needed  to  complete  the 
development  is  the  formation  of  an  acute  angle  at  the 
bottom. 1 

17.  In  Pa  the  solid  wedge  at  the  lower  extremity,2 
becomes  hollow,  in  fact  a  triangle,  in  later  years. 

18.  In  fa  we  find  a  semi-circular  curve,  which  is 
attached  to  the  vertical  line.  In  subsequent  years  this 
again  becomes  a  triangle.3 

19.  The  left  limb  of  sa  has  become  shortened  in  length. 
The  only  change  needed  is  the  formation  of  two  loops  at 
the  end  of  the  left  limb  and  the  suppression  of  one  of  the 
two  curves  in  the  upper  part.4 

20.  In  Sa  also  we  find  the  form5  almost  completed. 
The  only  change  needed  is  the  formation  of  an  acute 
angle  at  the  bottom. 

21.  The  final  development  of  the  form  of  Sa  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Deopara  prasasti.6 

22.  We  find  the  transitional  form  of  Ha  in  this 
record.  The  subsequent  changes  are  the  formation  of  a 
knob  instead  of  the  curve  to  the  left,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  letter,7  and  the  addition  of  a  top  stroke. 

In  the  twelfth  century  we  come  across  a  number  of 
historical  events.  The  Gaharwars  or  Gahadavalas  made 
themselves  secure  at  Kanauj.  In  the  East,  the  power  0'f 
the  Palas,  declined  gradually.  Their  dominions  in  Bengal 
were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Senas,  and  in  Bihar  by  the 
Gaharwars.  In  this  century  we  find  the  completion  of  the 

1  Ibid,  pi.  y,  XVIII,  35. 

2  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  36. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  38. 

*  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  39. 

5  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  40. 

6  Ibid,  pi.  V,  41.  ? 

7  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XVIII,  42. 
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development  of  the  modern  Bengali  script  with  exceptions 
of  a  few  letters  such  as  : — 

(1)  R,  (2)  Ri,  (3)  ca,  (4)  c/m,  (5)  ta ,  (6)  na,  (7)  bha, 
(8)  Sa  and  (9)  Ha. 

the  final  changes  in  which  took  place  after  the 
Muhammadan  conquest  of  Northern  India. 

In  this  century,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
these  alphabets  used  in  the  different  inscriptions,  as  our 
narrative  of  the  development  of  the  Bengali  alphabet  is 
almost  complete.  We  shall,  simply,  note  the  changes  in 
the  forms  of  the  letters  as  they  pass  through  this  period. 
Again,  with  the  extension  of  the  Gahadavala  Empire 
towards  the  East  the  eastern  limit  of  the  use  of  the  western 
variety  of  the  North-Eastern  alphabet  also  extended  east¬ 
wards  in  the  century.  In  the  Saka  year  1059-1137  A.D. 
we  find  the  western  variety  in  the  Govindpur  (near  Nawada 
in  the  Gaya  District)  stone  inscription  of  the  poet 
Gangadhara1  which  is  now  in  the  Indian  Museum  at 
Calcutta.  Again  in  the  4th  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  the  Vikrama  era  we  find  the  western  variety 
in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Jayacchandra.2  The 
alphabet  of  these  inscriptions  is  altogether  different 
from  that  used  in  the  Deopara  prasasti  and  other  eastern 
variety  inscriptions  of  the  North-Eastern  alphabet,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  it.  The 
further  development  of  the  alphabet  will  be  shown  from 
the  specimens  used  in  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

(1)  The  Manda  inscription  of  the  time  of  Gopala  III.  3 

(2)  The  Kamauli  grant  of  Yaidyadeva.4 

1  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  II,  p.  333. 

2  Mem.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  109,  pi.  XXX. 

3  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  1881,  p.  172,  pi.  VIII. 

*  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  II,  p.  350. 
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(3)  The  Torpondigbi  grant  of  Laksmanasena. 1 

(4)  The  Dacca  image  inscription  of  Laksmanasena — 
the  year  3. 2 

(5)  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla— the 
La-sam  51  =  1170  A.D.3 

(6)  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  V.  E.  1232  = 
1175  A.D.4 

(7)  The  alphabets  used  in  the  Manuscripts  of  Panca- 
kara,  Yogaratnamala  and  Guliy avail -vivrti  written  in  the 
37th,  38th,  and  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Govindapala,  i.e ., 
1198-1200  A.D.5 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  8. 

-  J.  &  P.  A.  S.  B  ,  Vol.  IX,  p.  290,  pi.  XXIV. 

Cunningham’s  Mahabodhi,  p.  78,  pi.  XXVIII  A. 

*  Cunningham’s  A.  S.R.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  125,  pi.  XXXVIII;  Mem. 

A.S.B..  Vol.  V,  p.  109,  pi.  XXVIII. 

5  Bendall’s  Cat.  Skt.  Mss.  in  the  Univ.  Liby.,  Cambridge,  pp.  188-190, 
No.  1699,  MIL 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Final  Development  of  the  Alphabet. 

I.  Vowels : — 

(1)  A 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription,  the  line  joining  the 
comma  shaped  curve  to  the  top  stroke,  is  still  intact ;  and 
that  joining  it  to  the  right  vertical  still  horizontal.  There 
is  also  a  long  narrow  wedge  at  the  bottom.  Cf.  Artha 
(L.  8). 

( b )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  the  top  stroke  has  given 
place  to  a  wedge,  at  the  line  joining  ‘it  to  the  curve  being 
suppressed.  The  wedge  at  the  bottom  has  opened  at  the 
top. 1 

(c)  In  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription,  which  has 
been  very  slovenly  executed  the  comma-shaped  curve 
touches  the  right  vertical  but  the  line  joining  it  to  the 
top  stroke  has  not  yet  been  suppressed.  Cf.  Anakari 
(L.  6). 

(d)  In  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  the  wedge  at  the 
bottom  and  the  line  joining  the  comma-shaped  curve 
are  still  present.2 

These  two  were  not  dropped  until  the  present  time.  In 
a  Sanskrit  inscription  written  in  Bengali  characters  of 
f§aka  1666 — 1744  A.D,  found  at  Kamakhya  in  the  Gauhati 
District,  Assam,  we  find  that  though  the  wedge  at  the 
bottom  has  disappeared,  the  line  between  the  curve  and 
the  top  stroke  is  still  present.  Cf.  Amratakesvarasya 
(L.  14). 


1  Biihler’s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  V,  XIX,  1. 
4  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  1. 
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2.  A  : — 

(a)  The  straight  line  to  the  right  of  A,  which  denotes 
the  length  of  the  vowel,  is  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the 
letter  by  a  short  slanting  straight  line  in  the  Kamauli 
grant. 1 

(b)  The  wedge  is  present  at  the  bottom  of  A  in  the 
Torpondighi  grant,  and  the  line  joining  the  main  letter 
to  the  right  hand  vertical  is  not  slanting  but  vertical,  in 
fact  a  prolongation  of  the  top  stroke.  The  line  joining 
the  top  stroke  to  the  curve  seems  to  be  suppressed.  Cf 
Angirasa  (L.  41). 

(c)  In  the  Bodh-Gaya  image  inscription  of  the  51st 
year  of  the  era  of  Laksmanasena,  the  comma  has  become 
a  semicirlar  curve  and  the  line  joining  the  curve  to  the 
top  stroke  is  present.  The  vertical  line  denoting  the 
len  gth  is  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the  letter 
by  producing  the  top  stroke  towards  the  right.  Cf. 
A-camdrarJcka  (L.  9). 

(»/)  In  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Govindapala  (?)  we  find  that  both  the  wedge  and  the 
joining  line  between  curve  and  the  top  stroke,  are  present. 

rnm  * 

Cf.  Acandrarka  (L.  11)  and  Asvina  (L.  12). 

( e )  The  form  used  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  is 
exactly  similar  to  (d).2 

3.  1:— 

(a)  The  peculiar  form  of  the  initial  short  I  used  in 

the  Kamauli  grant  is  certainly  abnormal,  as  Dr.  Biihler  has 
already  remarked  : —  “  But  the  /  and  I  of  plate  Y,  3,  4, 

appear  to  be  Southern  forms;  compare  plate  VII,  3,IY-VI.”3 

(b)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  the  short  /  consists  of 
a  top  stroke  with  a  wedge  at  its  left  end  and  a  vertical 
straight  line  drawn  downwards  at  right  angles  to  it  from 

1  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XIX,  2. 

2  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  2. 

3  Ibid,  p.  59. 
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the  right  end,  two  circles  below  the  wedge,  and  another 
curve  below  them.  Cf.  iva  (L.  13)  and  iha  (L.  55). 

(c)  We  find  an  almost  similar  form  in  the  Manda 
inscription,  viz.,  a  wedge  at  the  top,  two  circles  below 
it,  one  on  each  side  and  finally  a  comma  below  them. 
Cf.  iti  (L.  4). 

(d)  We  find  the  modern  Bengali  from  in  the  Bodb- 
Gaya,  inscription  of  Asokacalla.  Cf.  iti  (L.  5). 

(<?)  In  the  Manuscripts  from  Cambridge  we  have  the 
transitional  form,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
Deopara  prasasti. 1 

The  changes  between  the  transitional  form  of  the 
Deopara  prasasti  and  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  and  the 
final  one  of  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla 
are  not  easy  to  trace  with  the  materials  at  present  at 
our  disposal,  but  they  can  be  guessed  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty.  First  of  ail  the  loop  on  the  right 
in  the  transitional  form  became  detached  to  the  bottom 
and  was  produced  below.  Then  the  loop  on  the  left 
gradually  became  smaller  until  it  disappeared  altogether 
or  became  a  dot.  The  righc  limb  then  gradually  assumed 
a  vertical  position.  We  find  the  fully  developed  form  in 
the  loth  century  in  a  Bengali  manuscript  of  Krsna- 
Rtrttana  of  Candidasa  which  is  certainly  not  later  than 
the  15th  century  A.  D.  Cf.  Kaile  (L.  2).  (See  photo  of 
fol.  179.) 

4.  I: — 

{a)  The  initial  form  of  the  long  I  is  very  rare.  The 
form  use4  in  the  Kamauli  grant  of  Vaidyadeva  is  certainly 
of  southern  origin.2 


12 


1  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  3. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  4. 
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(6)  The  length  of  the  vowel  is  denoted  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts  by  a  slanting  straight  line  placed 
below  the  short  /. 1 

5.  U — 

(#)  The  form  used  in  the  Kamauli  grant  shows  a  hollow 
wedge  instead  of  the  top-stroke,  the  inward  curvature  of 
the  vertical  line,  and  the  shortness  of  the  terminal  curve.2 

(b)  The  form  of  the  letter  in  the  Torpondighi  grant  is 
not  much  different.  Here  the  top  stroke  is  a  very  short 
horizontal  line  instead  of  the  wedge.  Cf.  ubhan  (L.  51). 

( c )  In  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  we  find  the  develop¬ 
ment  almost  complete.  The  only  change  needed  is  the 
addition  of  the  curve  placed  in  the  modern  form  above 
the  top  stroke.3 

This  stroke  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  a  Bengali 
Manuscript  of  Santideva^s  Bodhi-cary  avatar  a  written  at 
Venugrama  in  the  Burdwan  District  in  Y.E.  1492  =  1435 
A.D.  which  was  discovered  by  Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara 
Prasada  Sastri,  C.I.E.,  in  Nepal.  We  find  this  U  in  L.  1 
of  the  last  page  (66)  in  the  word  Koccha-uccha. 

6.  U  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  only  where  we  find  that  the 
length  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of  a  second  curve  at  the 
bottom.4  The  only  addition  in  later  periods  was  the 
curved  stroke  above  the  base  line  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time  as  that  in  the  short  one. 

7.  R  is,  also,  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  we  find  it 
for  the  most  part  in  manuscript  records  : — 

(a)  It  occurs  in  the  Kamauli  grant,  where  it  consists 
of  a  triangular  va ,  with  a  wedge  for  its  top  stroke  and  a 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  4. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  5. 

•  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  5. 

4  Ibid,  X,  6. 
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vertical  straight  line  to  the  right,  which  is  joined  to  the 
main  bo(i}r  of  the  letter  by  a  slanting  straight  line.1 

{0)  It  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
Manuscripts  where  we  find  the  wedge  transformed  into  a 
top  stroke.2 

In  later  periods  the  triangle,  in  the  left  limb,  opens 
at  the  top,  and  finally  a  curve  is  added  to  the  top  of  the 
open  side.  The  right  limb  decreases  in  length  and  mounts 
upwards. 

8.  Ri  is  very  seldom  found.  We  find  it  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts,  where  it  is  formed  by  adding  a 
short  curve  to  the  foot  of  the  short  R .3  In  later  times 
the  addition  which  denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel  be- 
comes  angular. 

9.  L  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts 
only  where  it  is  a  reversed  S.4 

10.  Li  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Manu¬ 
scripts  where  the  length  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of  a 
curve  placed  below.5 

The  very  rare  occurrence  of  L  and  Li  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  later  changes  in  their  forms. 

11.  In  R  the  Bengali  form  was  developed  long  ago 
and  this  was  continued  without  change  : — 

(i a )  In  the  Manda  inscription  in  eva  (L.  7). 

(b)  In  the  Kamauli  grant.6 

(c)  In  the  Madanapada  grant  of  Visvarupasena,7  in 
etasmat  (L.  4). 


1  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  7. 

^  ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  7. 

3  Ibid,  X,  8. 

4  Ibid,  X,  9. 

5  Ibid,  X,  10. 

6  Ibid,  pi.  V.  XIX,  7. 

7  B.986  A.J.  pt.  p.  I.S.  1.  9,  pi.  I. 
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( d )  In  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  in 
eva  (L.  2).1 

(e)  In  the  Gaya  inscription  of  the  Gadadhava  temple 
in  eva  (L.  8). 2 

(/')  In  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts.3 

12.  Ai  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  is  to  be  found 
in  its  initial  form  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  only 
where  we  find  the  complete  Bengali  form.4 * 

13.  .  0 

{a)  It  occurs  in  the  Naihatl  grant  of  Vallalasena0 

Of,  Ovdsu  (L.  17). 

(h)  and  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Cambridge 

Manuscripts.6 

14.  The  initial  form  of  An  is,  also,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Manu¬ 
scripts.7  The  only  change  in  the  later  periods  is  the 
elimination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  limb. 

15.  Am  shows  the  modern  Bengali  form  : — 

(a)  in  the  Kamauli  grant;8 

{b)  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts.9 

In  other  records  the  auusvdra  is  a  dot  or  a  circle 
placed  on  the  line  : — 

(а)  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla. 

(б)  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription. 

(a)  The  Torpondighi  gfant. 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  p.  XXVIII 

2  Mem.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  V.  p.,  109,  pi.  XXVIII. 

8  Bfihler  s  Indian  Palaeography,  pi.  VI,  X,  11. 

4  Ibid.  pi.  X,  12. 

6  Banglya-Sahitya  Parisad-Patrika,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  238. 

0  Biihler’s  Ind.  Palaeographie,  pi.  VI  X,  13. 

7  Ibid,  X,  14. 

8  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  38. 

9  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  X,  15. 


PLATE  X 


Kamakhya  Hill  Inscription  of  Pramatha  Sinha-Saka  1666 


' 


... 
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16.  Ah  shows  the  old  form  even  in  modern  Bengali. 
It  has  he  form  of  8  in  the  Dacca  inscription/  pratisthite - 
tih  (L.  2)  and  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts.1 2 

II.  Consonants.  : — 

1.  Ka 

(a)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  we  find  the  older  form 
of  ka  in  which  the  acute  angle  at  the  bottom  has  not 
reappeared.3 

(/>)  The  reappearance  of  the  acute  angle  is  to  be 
observed  in  : — 

(i)  The  Mancla  inscription.4 

(ii)  The  Torpondighi  grant.5 * 

(Hi)  The  Dacca  image  inscription.^ 

(iv)  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla.7 

( v )  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  at  Gaya.8 

But  in  these  records  the  left  limb  or  back  of  the  letter 
remains  cursive.  The  angularity  of  this  part,  which 
shows  that  the  development  is  final  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts.9 

2  The  development  of  Kha  was  almost  complete  in 
the  11th  century  A.D.  In  this  century  we  see  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  with  the  appearance  of  the  acute  angle 
at  the  bottom  the  development  is  complete 
(1)  In  the  Kamauli  grant.10 


1  J.  and  P.  A.  S.  B.,  Yol.  IX,  p.  290,  pi.  XXIV. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  51. 

^  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  10. 

*  Mem.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  102,  pi.  XXX. 

5  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII 

«  J.  &  P.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  290,  Pl.  XXIV. 

2  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII, 

8  Mem.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  109,  pl.  XXVIII. 

9  Ibid ,  pl.  VI,  X,  15. 

Ibid ,  pl.  V,  XIX,  11. 
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(2)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  in  Khaln  (L.  22). 

(3)  In  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  in  Bhikho- 

deva  (L.  11). 

(4)  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts.1 

The  only  exception  is  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription 
of  Asokacalla,  in  J/aJcJivana  (L.  12). 

3.  In  Ga ,  the  only  change  needed,  was  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  right  angle,  at  the  right  end  of  the  top  stroke 
and  the  substitution  of  a  curve  for  it,  as  well  as  the  up¬ 
ward  elongation  of  the  vertical  line  : — 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  we  find  in  one  case  that 
the  right  angle  is  still  present,  purabhago  (L.  1)  and 
in  another  that  the  transformation  has  taken  place 
Srimadgopala  (L.  3). 

(b)  The  transformation  is  complete  in  the  case  of  the 
Kamauli  grant.2 

(c)  The  Torpondighi  grant  shows  the  retention  of  the 
right  angle. 

(d)  The  letter  is  in  omplete  in  Gurava  (L.  5)  of  the 
Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla,  though  the  right 
angle  has  disappeared. 

(e)  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  shows  both 
forms.  Cf.  Govindapdla  (L.  3)  and  gatardjye  as  well  as 
Gay  ay  aril  (L.  4). 

(/)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  completely 
developed  form.3 

4.  Gha 

(a)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  the  development  is  not  yet 
complete.4 


1  Ibid,  pi.  vi,  x,  in. 

2  Indische  Palseographie,  pi.  V,  XIX. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  17. 

4  Ibid.  pi.  V.  XIX.  13. 
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(b)  The  Torpondighi  grant  shows  an  improvement, 
as  the  left  limb  is  a  curve  to  the  left  and  not  to  the  right 
when  it  touches  the  top  stroke.  Cf  Ksettr-augha 

(L.  10-11). 

(c)  We  find  the  development  completed  in  the  Bodh- 
Gaya  image  inscription  of  Asokacalla,  e.g.,  Rdghava  (L.  7) 
Simgkala  (L.  9-10)  and  Samgha  (L.  10). 

(d)  The  development  is  also  shown  to  be  completed 
in  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  at  Gaya,  Cf.  lagh  {v)i 
(L.  8)  Rdg/iavah  (L.  10). 

(e)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  use  of  the 
transitional  form,  which  is  almost  similar  to  the  form  used 
in  the  Kamauli  grant.1 

5.  Na  is  very  rare  in  use  and  its  initial  form  cannot 
be  found  at  all. 

fi.  Ca  is  one  of  the  letters  the  development  of  which 
was  completed  long  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
the  country. 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  Ca  consists  of  a  wedge 
as  the  top  stroke,  a  vertical  straight  line  at  right  angles 
to  it  and  a  curve  to  the  left,  semi-circular  in  shape,  the 
ends  of  which  touch  the  vertical  line.  This  is  in  fact  a 
modification  of  the  Ca  of  the  DeopSra  pramsti.  Cf.  vici  and 
viracita  (L.  1). 

( b )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  the  letter  is  almost  similar 
where  we  find  an  angle  in  the  curve.2 

( c )  The  form  used  in  the  Torpondighi  grant  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  in  the  DinSjpur  pillar  inscription  and  the 
Deopara  prasasti  ;  Cf.  Cakra  (L.  4). 3 

(d)  The  form  used  in  the  Dacca  inscription  shows  the 
next  state  of  transition,  where  the  letter  consists  of  a  top 


1  Ibid,  pi.  vi,  x,  ia 

a  Ibid,  Tafel  V,  XIX,  15. 
3  Ibid,  XVIII,  15. 
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stroke,  the  vertical  line  which  curves  to  the  left,  and  a 
second  inward  curve  joins  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  to 
the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  top  stroke.  Cf .  Candulevi 
(L.  2).1 

( e )  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  image 
inscription  of  Asokacalla.  Cf.  acandrdr-kkain  (L.  9). 2 

(f)  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya  shows 
the  use  of  the  same  form.;  Of.  caturddaha  (L.  4). 3 

(g)  There  is  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  letter  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts.4 

(/*)  In  the  Bengali  manuscript  of  the  Bodhicary  avatar  a 
we  find  the  next  transitional  form.  The  form  used  in  the 
word  Bodliicarydv(itdra  (L.  2  of  fol.  66)  shows  that  the 
straight  part  of  the  vertical  has  become  a  curve,  which  has 
swollen  out  on  the  right  side  and  not  on  the  left.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  left  curve  has  almost  become  a  vertical 
straight  line. 

(i)  In  the  next  stage  we  find  that  the  left  limb  is  only 
slightly  curved,  while  the  former  vertical  line  has  become 
very  much  cursive  and  has  swollen  out  to  the  right.  Cf. 
Candidasa  (L.  1)  in  fol.  179  of  Candidasa’s  Krsnakirttana. 

The  next  stage  is  the  conversion  of  the  left  limb  into 
a  vertical  straight  line,  an  event  which  happened  sometime 
after  the  15th  century  A.  D. 

7.  Cha  is  not  of  common  use  and  is  very  often  to  be 
found  in  ligatures  : — 

(a)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  we  find  the  same  form  as 
that  used  in  the  Deopara  pramsti. 5 


1  J.  and  P.A.S.B.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  290,  pi.  XXIV. 

2  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII,  p. 

3  Mem.  A. S  B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  109,  pi.  XXVIII. 

*  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  20. 

5  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  16. 
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(jb)  We  find  the  same  form  in  the  Torpondighi  grant. 
Cf.  D  us  khacc  h  id -a  ty  a  ntikl  (L.  4)  and  Caluhsim-avaccJi  inna 

(L.  35). 1 

( c )  There  is  no  change  in  the  form  to  be  found  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts.2 

( d )  The  modern  Bengali  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bengali  manuscripts  of  the  Bodhicary avatar a  written  in 
V.  S.  1492  in  the  word  Koccha-uccha  (L.  1)  of  fob  66. 

8.  Ja  : — 

(a)  The  form  of  Ja  used  in  the  Manda  inscription  is 
transitional.  Cf.  rmmafijari-pimjarisu  (L.  3.) 3 

(b)  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  fully  developed 
western  variety  form,  with  a  wedge  for  its  top  stroke.4 

(c)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  we  find  another  transi¬ 
tional  form  in  which  the  vertical  has  not  as  yet  become 
perfectly  straight.  Cf.  Mahdrdjadhirdja  (L.  23)  but  the 
fully  developed  Bengali  form  is  also  to  be  found,  Cf. 
Srlmaj -Jayaskandhavdrdt  (L.  23). 5 

(d)  We  find  the  transitional  form  in  the  Bodh-Gaya 
inscription  of  Asokacalla.  Cf.  Maharaja  (L.  3)  and  Rajd- 
na/m  (L.  6). 6 

( e )  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gaya  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Gadadhara  temple.  Cf.  Kaja  (L.  15). 7 

(/)  The  form  used  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts 
shows  the  shortening  of  the  right  limb.8 


1  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  8,  pi. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  21. 

^  Mem.  A.S.B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  102,  pi.  XXX. 

4  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  17. 

5  Epi.  Ind.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  9. 

Ibid,  p.  29. 

7  Mem.  A.S.B.,  Vol.  V,  p.  109,  pi,  XXVIII. 

8  Indische  Palseographie,  Tafel  VI,  Vol.  XI,  22. 
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(y)  In  the  Bengali  manuscript  of  the  Bodhicarydvatara 
we  find  the  Bengali  form,  the  only  difference  being  the 
shortness  of  the  right  limb.  Cf.  Kuje  (L.  3)  of  fol.  66. 

The  full  development  of  this  letter  also  was  completed 
after  the  15th  century  A.  D. 

( h )  The  completely  developed  form  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Kamakhya  minor  temple  inscription  of  the  Saka 
1666  =  1744  A.  D.  in  L.  4 ;  in  the  word  Kajjala. 

9.  Jha  is  to  be  found  very  seldom. 

(a)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  its  form  is  very  peculiar.1 

( b )  The  letter  does  not  occur  in  the  Cambridge 
Manuscripts. 

10.  Na  : — - 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  this  letter  is  used  in 
ligatures  where  it  has  the  peculiar  form  of  initial  A,  the 
loops  on  the  right  being  absent.  Cf.  Krtajna  (L.  6). 

(b)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  we  have  the  finished 
Bengali  form  in  the  ligature  fieai2 

(c)  The  complete  form  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Bodh- 
Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  in  jUdna  (L.  4). 

(d)  In  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  at  Gaya,  the 
form  of  the  ligature  fica  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
modern  Bengali  alphabet.  Cf.  mulafvca  (L.  8)  and 
pa'hcaJcam  (L.  14). 

( e )  In  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  the  form  is  entirely 
different,  which  may  be  due  to  western  influence. 

11.  Ta 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  of  this  letter  consists 
of  a  wedge  as  the  top  stroke  and  scythe-shaped  curve 
below  it.  Cf.  Kotira  (L.  2). 

( b )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  Ta  “  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  abnormally  strong  development  of  a 

1  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  18. 

2  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XIX,  19. 
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‘  Nepalese  hook  ’  with  a  serif  at  the  end,  placed  above  the 
ancient  round  ta  which  is  represented  by  the  second  lower 
curve  on  the  left.,,1  But  the  form  seems  to  have  been 
developed  independently  from  that  used  in  the  Khalimpur 
grant  of  Dbarmmapala. 

(c)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  we  find  a  transitional 
form,  consisting  of  a  curve  joined  to  the  top  stroke  by 
a  second  one  on  the  left  side,  and  another  joined  to  the 
light  side  of  the  top  stroke.  Cf  Maka/csapatalika  (L.  27). 

( d )  The  form  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  is 
peculiar  and  is  formed  from  the  western  variety.  Cf. 
bhctta  (L.  7). 

(e)  The  development  is  complete  in  the  15  th  century 
when  we  find  the  modern  form  kutumbiha  (L.  1)  of  fol. 
66,  of  the  Bengali  manuscript  of  Bodhicary  avatar  a. 

(12)  Tim  : — - 

(i a )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  the  development  is  not  clear 
as  the  letter  is  found  in  the  ligature  ntha .1 2 

(b)  The  form  in  the  Torpondighi  grant  is  not  clear  for 
the  same  reason.  Cf.  anusthayine  (L.  42). 

(c)  The  archaic  form  of  the  Mauryya  period  is  used  in 
the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya.  Cf.  Gadabhryi 
mathe  (L.  7). 

(d)  The  modern  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
Manuscripts  in  the  ligature  st/m3  but  the  older  form 
continued  to  be  used  till  at  least  the  15th  century  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Bengali  manuscript  of  the  B  o  dine  ary  avatar a . 
Cf.  Thaknra  (L,  2)  of  fol.  66. 


1  Hid,  p.  59. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  Y,  XIX,  21. 

*  Ibid,  pi.  YI,  X,  26. 
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13,  Da  : — 

( a )  The  MandS  inscription  shows  the  transitional 
form  in  which  the  curve  at  the  end  has  not  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  Cf.  Aidadeva  (L.  6)  and  Kridati  (L.  7). 

(£)  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  older 
form  in  which  the  vertical  line  has  got  a  curve  to  the 
left  in  its  middle.1 

(c)  We  find  a  similar  form  in  the  Torpondigbi  grant- 
in  nicadahdra  (L.  33). 

(d)  The  Dacca  inscription  shows  the  finally  developed 
Bengali  form  in  the  ligature  ndi  in  Candi  (L.  2). 

(e)  In  the  Bodh-Gava  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Asokacalla  we  find  the  modern  form  of  the  ligature  nda 
in  Pandita  (L.  5). 

(/)  We  find  by  the  partly  complete  form  of  this 
letter  in  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya  in 
Dallano  (L.  6)  ;  and  Sodas-aiva  (L.  8). 

The  only  change  needed  to  complete  the  development 
is  the  lengthening  of  the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical 
straight  line. 

14.  Dha  is  also  rarely  met  with  — 

(a)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  it  has  the  form  of  a  Ta  of 
the  Manda  inscription.2 

(b)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  we  find  the  letter  two 
or  three  times  ;  uitarddhd-vdpa  (L.  33)  bhumy-ddhd  (L.  33) 
and  in  these  cases  we  have  the  same  form  as  that  in  the 
Kamauli  grant. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  this  letter  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  trace  the  changes  in  it.  The  only  change  needed  is 
the  straightening  of  the  curve  to  the  left. 


1  ibid,  pi.  Y,  XTX.  22. 

2  Ibid,  XIX,  23. 
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15.  N a  is  one  of  those  letters  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  complete  till  the  15th  century  A.D.  In 
most  of  the  inscriptions  we  find  the  Proto- Bengali  forms 
which  resembles  the  modern  Bengali  letter  la  minus  the 
top  stroke  : — 

( a )  In  the  Manda  inscription  where  the  letter  is  a 
curve  with  a  straight  line  on  the  right  and  a  small 
vertical  line  bisecting  the  curve.  This  form  is  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  the  modern  Bengali  form. 

(h)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant. 

( c )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  where  the  vertical  line  is 
projected  slightly  beyond  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  left  limb. 

(i d )  In  the  Dacca  image  inscription. 

(<?)  In  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokaealla. 

( f)  In  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya. 

(y)  In  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts. 

(h)  In  the  Bengali  manuscript  of  the  Bodhicargavalara 
written  in  1435  A.D. 

The  final  development  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the 
Bengali  manuscript  of  Candldasa^s  Krsnakirttana  where 
on  (ol.  179  we  find  both  the  transitional  and  final  forms. 
The  transitional  form  between  the  Proto-Bengali  one  and 
the  final  Bengali  form  is  the  one  in  gane  and  sunaha  in 
L.  1  where  the  bisecting  vertical  line  in  the  curve  of  the 
Manda  inscription,  seems  to  have  become  a  horizontal  cross 
bar.  The  final  form  shows  the  elimination  of  this  cross 
bar  in  Sunaha,  L.  3. 

16.  Ta 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  we  find  the  transitional 
form  in  which  the  left  limb  is  curved  and  the  broadening- 
of  the  top  is  changed  into  a  knob.  The  only  difference 
between  this  form  and  the  Proto- Bengali  one  is  the 
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curvature  of  the  right  limb,  which  in  this  one  turns  to  the 
right  and  not  to  the  left. 

(b)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  the  Proto-Bengali  form  is 
used  but  the  knob  is  absent. 1 

(c)  Torpondighi  grant  shows  a  further  development. 
viz.,  :  the  lengthening  of  the  right  curve. 

( d )  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Dacca  image  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

( e )  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  shows 
the  transitional  form  of  the  Kamauli  grant. 

(/)  This  is  also  the  case  of  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya. 

( g )  The  final  development  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts. 2 

17.  Tha  : — 

(a)  The  Manda  inscription  shows  the  use  of  the 
archaic  form  in  which  the  upper  loop  has  not  as  yet  opened 
out.  Cf.prathita  (L.  4). 

(b)  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  modern 
Bengali  form.3 

(c)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  we  find  the  transitional 
form.  Cf.  itham  (L.  36). 

(i d )  The  fully  developed  modern  Bengali  form  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla. 
Cf.  Tat// a  (L.  1). 

( e )  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  also  show  the  modern 
form.4 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XIX,  26. 

3  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  30. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  26. 

*  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  31. 
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18.  I)a  : — 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  the  older  form  with  the 
curved  back. 

(Jj)  In  the  Kamauli  grant  we  find  the  same  form.1 

(c)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dacca 
Image  inscription  along  with  the  completely  developed 
modern  form.  For  the  older  form  see  deva  (L.  2)  and  for 
the  modern  one  see  Ddmodra  (L.  1). 

( d )  The  Torpondighi  grant  shows  the  use  of  the 
older  form. 

(e)  We  find  the  modern  Bengali  form  in  all  cases  in 
the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla.  But  in  the 
Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla’s  brother,  Dasaratha, 
incised  in  La-sam  71  =  1193  A.D.  we  find  the  older  form 
in  all  cases.2 

(f)  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya ;  Cf.  Govindapdla  (L.  3)  and  Dvivedah 
(L.  5),  but  the  older  form  persists  in  ligatures,  e.g.}  nda 
in  Govinda  (L.  3)  and  rdda  in  caturddasa  (L.  4). 

(y)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  use  of  the 
older  form.3 

19.  DJia  : — 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  we  find  the  use  of  the 
older  form  in  which  the  slanting  straight  line  has  not 
as  yet  been  added  to  the  top ;  Pddadhuli  (L.  4). 

( b )  In  the  Kamauli  grant  we  find  that  this  addition 
has  already  been  made.4 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XIX,  27- 

2  Banglya  Sahitya  Parisad  Patrika,  Yol.  XVII,  p.  216. 

3  Biihler’s  Ind.  Palaeographie.,  pi.  VI,  X,  32. 

*  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  28. 
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(c)  In  the  Torpondighi  grant  we  find  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  form.  Cf.  Inclrayudham  (L.  1). 

(d)  This  is  the  case  in  the  Dacca  image  inscription. 
Cf.  Ad/iikria  (L.  1). 

( e )  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  shows 
the  use  of  the  older  -form  the  only  exception  being  that  in 
Dharmma  (L.  1). 

(f)  In  the  Gadadbara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya 
the  modern  form  is  used  in  all  cases. 

(y)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  use  of  the 
older  form.1 

20.  Na  : — 

(а)  The  Manda  inscription  shows  the  modern  form 
with  a  wedge  for  its  top  stroke. 

(б)  The  peculiar  form  of  the  Kamauli  grant  is  due 
to  a  defect  in  the  facsimile — the  line  joining  the  knob 
to  the  right  vertical,  being  faint,  has  not  come  out 
well.2 

(c)  The  modern  form  is  to  be  found  in  all  cases  in  the 
Torpondighi  grant. 

(d)  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Dacca  image 
inscription. 

( e )  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Asokacalla. 

(/)  This*  is  also  the  case  in  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya. 

(y)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  clearly  exhibit  the 
use  of  the  modern  form.3 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  33. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  29 

3  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  34. 
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21.  Pa 

(a)  We  find  a  transitional  form  in  the  Manda  in¬ 
scription  in  ivhich  the  acute  angle  has  reappeared  and  in 
which  the  curve  in  the  left  limb  has  a  short  inward 
curve.  Cf.  Snmad-Gopala  (L.  3). 

(b)  This  inward  curve  in  the  outwardly  curving  left 
limb  is  still  more  pronounced  in  the  Kamauli  grant.1 

( c )  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Torpondighi 
grant. 

(d)  The  Dacca  image  inscription  shows  the  use 
of  the  modern  Bengali  form  for  the  first  time  in  1122 
A.D.  ( i.e .,  year  3  of  the  Laksmanasamvatsara).  Cf. 
Pratisthitetih  (L.  2). 

(<?)  The  modern  form  is  used  in  all  cases  in  the  Bodh- 
Gaya  image  inscription  of  Asokacalla. 

(f)  The  Gad&dhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya  shows 
the  use  of  the  older  form.  The  influence  of  the  western 
variety  may  also  be  looked  for  in  this  case. 

(g)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  use  of  the 
transitional  form  of  the  Torpondighi  grant. 1 

22.  Plia  : — 

(a)  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  a  peculiar  form  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern  Bengali  one, 
which  latter  is  angular  and  was  fully  developed  in  the 
11th  century  A.  D.2 

(b)  The  transitional  cursive  form  is  used  in  the 
Torpondighi  grant.  Cf.  phani  (L.  1). 

(c)  The  form  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of 
Asokacalla  is  very  slovenly  incised,  but  it  is  the  modern 
Bengali  form.  Cf.  phala  (L,  5). 


n 


1  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  35. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  V.  XIX.  31. 
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{d)  The  modern  form  is  used  in  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya.  Cf..  phal am  (L.  13). 

23.  Ba  need  not  be  discussed  separately  as  its  form 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Fa. 

24.  B/ia 

(a)  The  archaic  form  is  used  in  the  Manda  inscription. 
Cf.  par abhago  (L.  1). 

( b )  This  is  also  the  case  of  the  Kamauli  grant. 1 

(c)  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Torpondighi  grant. 

( d )  This  is  thexform  to  be  found  in  the  Dacca  image 
inscription.  Cf.  labhradakana  (L.  2). 

(<?)  The  modern  form  is  met  with  again  in  the  Bodh- 
Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla. 

(/')  The  same  form  (modern)  i&  used  in  ail  cases  in 
the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of  Gaya. 

(g)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  further 
development  of  the  modern  form.2 

{//)  The  completed  development  is  shown  in  the  Bengali 

0 

manuscript  of  the  Bodhicary  avatai  a,  Sob  ha b  h  n- w  m  a  n  d  ay  a  ntu 
(L.  1)  of  Photo  A. 

25.  Ma  — 

{a)  The  Manda  inscription  shows  the  use  of  the  modern 
form.  Cf.  mnsaratah  (L.  3). 

( b )  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  Nagarl 
or  the  western  variety  form.3 

(c)  The  Torpondighi  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  modern 
form . 

(d)  This  is  the  ease  also  in  the  Dacca  image  inscription. 

(e)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodh-Gaya 
inscription  of  Asokacalla. 


1  Ibid,  XIX,  33. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  38. 

8  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  34. 
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{f)  The  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  shows  the  use 
o^  the  western  variety  form. 

(, g )  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  use  of  a 
slightly  archaic  form.1 

26.  Ya  : — 

(a)  The  modern  form  is  used  in  the  Manda  inscription 
in  svepvaya  (L.  -3-4). 

(b)  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  use  of  a  cursive 
form  in  which  the  acute  angle  has  not  reappeared.2 

( c )  The  modern  angular  form  is  used  in  the  Torpon- 
dighi  grant. 

(d)  The  modern  form  is  also  used  in  the  Dacca  image 
inscription  in  Sri-Narayanena. 

( e )  The  form  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asoka- 
ealla  is  almost  the  same — the  difference  being1  a  slight 

p»  o 

cursiveness. 

(f)  The  cursive  form  from  which  the  acute  angle  is 
absent  is  used  in  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription  of 
Gaya. 

(g)  The  complete  development  is  shown  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Manuscripts.3 

27.  Ra 

(а)  In  the  Manda  inscription  the  archaic  arrow- 
headed  form  of  Ra  is  used. 

(б)  The  modern  triangular  form  is  used  in  the  Kamauli 
grant. 4 

(e)  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Torpondighi  grant. 

( d )  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Dacca  image  inscrip¬ 
tion. 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  39. 

2  Ibid.  pi.  V,  XIX,  35 

3  Ibid ,  pi  VI,  X,  40. 

4  Ibid.  pi.  V,  XIX,  36. 
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( e )  The  form  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of 
Asokacalla  is  similar  but  slightly  cursive. 

(/)  The  western  variety  form  is  used  in  the  Gadadhara 
temple  inscription  of  Gaya. 

(g)  The  modern  form  minus  dot  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts.1 

In  later  periods  we  find  that  a  slanting  cross  bar  in  the 
interior  of  va  denotes  ra  as  in  modern  Assamese 

(1)  Manuscript  of  Candldasa’s  Krsna-Kirttana ,  fob 
179,  Medlar arag ah  (L.  1). 

(2)  JS/iranta  in  L.  4  of  the  Kamakhya  minor  temple 
inscription  of  Saka  1666  —  1744  A.D. 

28.  La  : — 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  we  find  two  forms  of  La. 

(i)  The  modern  Bengali  form  as  in  Gopala  (L.  3) ; 

and, 

(ii)  The  archaic  form  in  which  the  base  line  is  still 
present,  galavasah  (L.  8). 

(b)  The  Kamauli  grant  chows  the  use  of  peculiar 
12th  century  form  of  La  which  is  also  found  in  the 
Deopara  prasasti  and  the  Tetrawan  image  inscription  of 
the  second  year  of  Ramapala.  The  form  of  this  letter 
is  the  same  as  the  Ta  of  modern  Nagari.2 

(c)  The  modern  Bengali  form  is  used  in  the 
Torpondighi  grant. 

(cl)  The  peculiar  ta-  shaped  form  is  to  be  found  .in*  the 
Dacca  image  inscription. 

( e )  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Asokacalla. 

(/)  The  same  form  is  used  in  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya. 


1  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  41. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  37. 
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(g)  The  modern  Bengali  form  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cambridge  Manuscripts. 1 

The  7Vz-shaped  form  of  la  still  survives  in  Bengali 
where  a  dot  is  put  under  na  to  denote  la. 

29.  V a  : — 

(i a )  The  form  used  in  the  MSnda  inscription  shows 
that  the  back  of  the  letter  is  still  cursive  and  not  angular. 

(b)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  m  the  Kamauli 
grant. 

(c)  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Torpondighi  grant. 

(d)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dacca  image 
inscription. 

(e)  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  also 
shows  the  same  form. 

(/')  This  is  also  the  case  with  t  he  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya. 

( g )  The  final  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  form 
used  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts/2 

30.  8a 

( a )  In  the  Manda  inscription  we  have  almost  the  same 

a 

form  of  Ha  as  that  used  in  the  1  !th  century  records, 
the  difference  lying  in  the .  curvature  of  the  left  limb  to 
the  right  as  in  ga.  6/.  1/rd  aha  (L.  6). 

(/,)  We  have  a  similar  form  in  the  Kamauli  grant,  but 
here  the  upper  part  of  the  right  vertical  shows  no 
curvature.3 

(c)  The  Torpondighi  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  11th 
century  form  with  a  wedge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
limb.  Of.  disi  (L.  9). 


1  Ibid ,  Vol.  VI,  X,  42. 

2  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  43. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  29. 
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(cl)  The  Dacca  image  inscription  shows  the  use  of  1 1th 
century  form  with  a  short  horizontal  line  instead  of 
a  wedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  limb.  Cf.  Sri  (L.  1). 

(e)  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokaealla  shows  a 
short  leftward  curve  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  limb. 

(/)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gadadhara 
temple  inscription  of  Gaya,  where  we  notice  a  shortage 
in  the  height  of  the  left  limb. 

(g)  We  find  a  transitional  form  in  the  Cambridge 
Manuscripts  where  we  find  that  the  height  of  the  left  limb 
has  diminished  and  we  find  a  separate  curve  joined  to  the 
lower  end  of  it.*  1 

This  separate  curve  gradually  evolves  into  two  small 
circles  of  the  modern  Bengali.  The  development  of  this 
letter  was  not  complete  till  the  expiry  of  the  15th  century 
as  we  find  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  form  in  the  Bengali 
manuscript  of  the  Bodhicaryavatdra.  Cf.  sudd  and  subham 
(L.  3)  of  fol.  66.  The  Bengali  manuscript  of  Candidasa’s 
Krsnaklrttana  shows  the  completely  developed  form  for 
the  first  time.  Cf.  solasata  (L.  G)  of  fol.  179. 

31.  Sa  — 

(a)  The  modern  Bengali  form  is  used  in  the  Manda 
inscription.  Cf.  mnsardtah  (L.  3). 

(b)  The  form  of  the  Kamauli  grant  is  a  little  more 
cursive.2 

(< c )  We  find  the  Bengali  form  in  the  Torpondighi 
grant  where  the  acute  angle  has  not  as  yet  reappeared. 

(d)  The  form  used  in  the  Dacca  image  inscription 
found  in  the  ligature  sthi  of  pratist  kite  till  (L.  2)  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Torpondighi  grant. 


1  Ibid ,  pi.  VI,  X,  44. 

1  Ibid ,  pi.  V,  XIX,  40. 
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Ill 


(i e )  The  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of  Asokacalla  shows 
the  use  of  the  western  variety  form.  Cf.  tesar.i  (L.l). 

(f)  The  same  form  as  that  of  the  Bodh-Gaya  in¬ 
scription  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscription 
of  Gaya. 

(y)  The  compjete  Bengali  fcrm  is  used  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Manuscripts.1  The  form  used  in  the  Bengali 
manuscript  of  the  Krsnaklrttana  shows  that  there  was 
no  change  in  subsequent  centuries.  Cf.  Solasata  (L.  6)  of 
fob  179. 

3*2.  Sa  : — 

(a)  In  the  Manda  inscription  the  wedge  in  the  left 
limb  of  the  letter  is  still  hollow  and  open. 

(b)  The  form  used  in  the  Kamauli  grant  is  peculiar 
as  it  shows  the  suppression  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
limb.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  same  limb  we  still  find 
the  hollow  wedge.2 

(c)  The  hollow  open  wedge  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
form  used  in  the  Torpondighi  grant. 

(d)  The  same  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dacca  image 
inscription. 

( e )  The  form  used  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription  of 
Asokacalla  is  similar. 

(/)  The  same  type  is  used  in  the  Gadadhara  temple 
inscription  of  Gaya. 

(y)  The  Cambridge  Manuscripts  show  the  final 
development  of  the  form  of  this  letter  with  the  solid 
wedge. 5 

_ _ _ _  / 

1  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  45. 

3  Ibid,  pi.  V,  XIX,  41. 

»  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  46. 
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33.  Ha  : — 

(a)  The  Manda  inscription  shows  the  transitional 
form  in  which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  write  the  letter  at 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Cf.  tasy-aham  (L.  4). 

y b )  The  Kamauli  grant  shows  the  use  of  the  archaic 
9t,h  or  10th  century  form.1 

(c)  A  transitional  form  similar  to  that  of  the  Manda 
inscription  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodh-Gaya  inscription 
of  Asokaealia. 

(d)  The  form  used  in  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  similar. 

( e )  The  form  used  in  the  Torpondighi  grant  is  the 
11th  century  one,  earlier  than  that  of  the  Deopara 

prasadi. 

(f)  The  form  of  the  Cambridge  Manuscripts  is  also 
a  transitional  one,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bodh-Gaya  in¬ 
scription  of  Asokaealia  and  the  Gadadhara  temple  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Gaya.'2 

The  development  of  this  letter  was  not  complete  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centurv  A.D.  as  in  the  Bengali 
manuscript  of  Bodhic  ary  avatar  a  written  in  1435  A.D. 
we  still  find  this  transitional  form  of  Ha.  The  change 
must  have  been  completed  afterwards  as  the  finally 
developed  form  is  found  in  the  Krsnakirttana  of 
Candidasa.  Cf.  Hatha  (L.  6)  in  fol.  179. 


1  Ibid,  pi.  y,  XIX,  42. 
5  Ibid,  pi.  VI,  X,  47. 
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